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The National Association 


and National Affairs 


By JOHN H. AGEE 


President, United States Independent Telephone Association 


FUNCTION OF TRADE ASSOCIATIONS and program 


of United States Independent Telephone Association. 


National organization free from objections raised in 


the past 


Comments on association's activities. 


against commercial trade associations. 


Future of tele- 


phone industry includes facing changing economic 


conditions, meeting social problems and emphasizing 


value and necessity of telephone service. 


Address 


before Nebraska, Texas, lowa and Ohio conventions 


HE United States Independent 
T Telephone Association has for 

its aim the welfare of its 
members and the continuing of bene- 
fits to the public. We are part of 
that group known as “Trade Asso- 
‘jations.”” Former President Hoover 
once defined a trade association as 
follows: 

“A trade association is an organ- 
zation of producers or distributors 
f a commodity or service upon a 
mutual basis for the purpose of pro- 
moting the business of its branch of 
industry or commerce and improv- 
ing its service to the public.” 

In commenting upon this defini- 
ton, Benjamin A. Javits in his book 
“Business and the Public Interest,” 
published in 1932, says: “This defin- 
ition requires further analysis. 
When business men enter trade as- 
‘ociations their primary purpose is 
‘0 make money. 

“If their business has not been 
profitable, they enter the trade as- 
“ociation because they want it to 
help their business ventures to be- 
‘ome profitable. If conditions in the 
industry are bad, in one way or 


another they seek to remedy them. 
The prime motivating force is self- 
interest.” 

Mr. Javits, while apparently ap- 
proving the profit motive, points out 
that the trade association in order 
to live and be of greatest use to its 
members must have a higher motive 
than profit. Its dominant motive 
should be public service. The public 
interest should come first; and 
serving the public well, he says, re- 
sults in serving one’s own interest. 
Profits follow to those who serve 
best. 


National Association 
Meets Changing Conditions 


What then should be the program 
of the National association? Should 
it be political? Certainly not, inso- 
far as the usual conception of the 
term “political” is concerned. 

The association should be alert to 
see that legislators are informed as 
te the possible results of proposed 
legislation affecting the telephone in- 
dustry. It is justified in opposing 
harmful or prejudicial legislation. 
It should be equally willing to foster 





and encourage 


proposed 
which is for the public good. 
In its legislative program the as- 


legislation 


sociation must be practical. Ideals 
and theories are splendid, but after 
all we live in a busy and constantly 
changing world. The association 
must keep in touch, on behalf of its 
members, with legislative changes 
affecting its welfare. 

Our particular association is free 
from objections which have appeared 
in years past against trade associa- 
tions which might be classed as com- 
mercial. Oftentimes those associa- 
tions have devoted their energies 
toward effecting combinations after- 
ward condemned by the courts as 
being in restraint of trade. Some of 
them have attempted programs of 
price-fixing and have maintained en- 
ergetic and questionable lobbies. 

From these practices the United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 


ciation has been entirely free. We 
have played no politics, we have 
maintained no lobbies; we have 


fostered no combinations in re- 
straint of trade; we have recog- 
nized public regulation as being in 
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the public interest and have not op- 
posed it. 

We have favored state regulation 
rather than national regulation be- 
cause we felt that both the public 
and our member companies were 
best served by state regulation and 
that, so far as the vast majority of 
Independent telephone companies is 
concerned, the problems were local 
and not national in character. 

State commissions have been fa- 
miliar with the service and problems 
of the Independent companies, and 
in our observation have in nowise 
neglected the public interest in the 
supervision .and regulation of the 
telephone business. 

In addition to legislative matters 
and the collection of statistical data, 
ene of the important and constant 
duties of the National association is 
to intercede and cooperate with its 


member companies in matters of 
contractual relations with the Bell 
group. 


In the past year the association 
has been greatly interested in com- 
pensation for special services. The 
development of teletypewriter serv- 
ice, broadening of short-period talk- 
ing, the increase in the use of full- 
period talking and other leased wire 
facilities have, in the opinion of 
many of our member companies, 
been detrimental to toll revenue. 

One of our member companies in- 
sisted that the installation of some 
of these special services has resulted 
in an immediate decrease in the 
amount of toll revenue received from 
the subscriber, and unless the com- 
pensation received for the special 
services is materially increased that 
the result is a net loss which the 
Independent industry can ill afford. 

Searing in mind that the public 
interest is predominant, that the 
National association will deplore any 
attitude not encouraging improve- 
ment in the art, we nevertheless are 
greatly concerned with this problem 
of adequate and fair compensation 
to the Independent group. 

With every regard for providing 
complete and efficient service we, 
nevertheless, insist that the laborer 
is worthy of his hire and that the 
revenue from these special services 
should be fairly divided between the 
company which produces the cus- 
tomer and the company which fur- 
nishes the facilities. 

The association maintains an office 
in Washington at 1119 National 
Press Building in charge of A. L. 
Geiger, our general counsel. This 
office primarily looks after tax mat- 
ters and legal questions surrounding 
regulatory measures and keeps us 
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advised of pending national legis- 
lation affecting our industry. 

The services of our general coun- 
cel are available to our member com- 
panies in matters of advice and 
ccunsel and in representation before 
Federal income tax departments, or 
in routine matters before the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, 
without charge. 

The past six or seven years have 
been the most difficult ones which 
our industry has ever faced. Many 
of us who had almost forgotten the 
word “economics,” have had our 
memories refreshed in no uncertain 
terms. The telephone industry, 
which had passed through various 
Cepressions with little disturbance, 
found the depression of 1930 to ’35 
extremely unpleasant. 


Economic Conditions 
Bring Radical Viewpoints 


There is no question that we are 
in a changing world. Economic con- 
ditions have brought about radical 
political viewpoints. Millions of un- 
employed have insisted upon better 
living conditions and upon assurance 
of security. The nation has become 
social-minded. The intricate social 
problems resolve themselves into 
definite plans for public welfare. 

Speed seems to be the dominant 
note in commerce. Half of the coun- 
try is on wheels, speeding over paved 
highways at 70 miles per hour. The 
cther half is zooming through the 
air at 250 miles per hour; and the 
political program seems to have out- 
Gistanced all of us in its eager 
anxiety to meet the demands of a 
harassed people. 

What, then, does the future hold 
for the telephone industry? Much 
of the commerce of the world today 
is transacted by wire communica- 
tion. We are frantically endeavor- 
ing to keep up with this age of 
speed. The main difficulty lies in the 
fact that we are selling a service, 
not a commodity; and that if our 
revenue declines and our costs of 
providing service increase, the in- 
evitable result will be disaster. 

We believe in regulation; we have 
been brought up under it. We have 
felt that it was the proper answer 
to mutual protection of both the 
industry and the public, but regula- 
tion is oftentimes a cumbersome 
vehicle. 

We want to be socially-minded; 
we believe in good wages, reason- 
able hours and the maintenance of a 
high standard of living. Our indus- 
try would rather lead the procession 
in wages and hours than be in the 
rearguard, but here again we are 


confronted with practical problems. 

The average earning of money in- 
vested in the Independent telephone 
business last year of companies re- 
ceiving more than $50,000 annual | 
revenue, was less than 4% per cent. 
Like all industry we are faced with 


rapidly-mounting costs. Taxes are 
now taking a heavy toll; and with 
unemployment insurance, old age as- 
sistance and retirement annuities, 
the entire tax burden is becoming 
serious. 

It is most difficult to find addi- 
tional revenue to meet these costs, 
Unlike other industry we are unable 
to arbitrarily increase the price of 
our product. A few weeks ago the 
daily papers contained the news of 
a large increase in wages and short- 
ening of hours in the steel industry. 
The announcement was hailed as a 
triumph on the part of labor leaders. 
Two days later the steel industry 
announced an immediate increase of 
$3 to $8 per ton in its products. 

The steel industry can do this. 
The price of automobiles can be 
auickly adjusted to meet new costs. 
The merchant can increase his price 
today as his cost of doing business 
is substantially increased, but the 
telephone industry is regulated. The 
process of securing increased rates 
is a long and arduous and expensive 
one. 

If our labor costs increased over 
night in the same percentage as the 
labor cost of the steel industry did, 
the effect upon telephone companies 
would be serious indeed. Even 
though it were possible to adjust 
rates upward within a few months’ 
time, the final result might be a 
loss in subscribers which would more 
than offset the increase in rates. 
The law of diminishing returns is 
well known to us. 

This is not a pleasant picture, but 
nevertheless it is not our intention 
to be too pessimistic. In the first 
place it is unnecessary to cross 
bridges until we come to them; but 
it is the part of wisdom to face the 
changing economic conditions, recog- 
nize the obligation of the industry 
tc meet social problems, and to 8 
administer our affairs that we cal 
successfully cope with any situation 
which may arise. 

Our fundamental problem has 4l: 
ways been to fully acquaint the pub 
lic with the character of our busi 
ness. More than ever we must apply 
ourselves to this task. 

Let us, first of all, see to it that 
the telephone business renders 4 
broad and efficient a service as We 
can possibly develop. Let us ded 
fully and frankly with our commis 
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California Telephone Men 
Hold Meeting 


ADEQUATE TELEPHONE FACILITIES and mainte- 
nance of plant, pending legislation in California, work 
of Rules Committee, old age pensions and social 
security were among the topics discussed at the one- 
day convention in Long Beach of the California 
Independent Telephone Association commemorating 


its 20th year of organization. 


ELEBRATING its 20th anni- 
versary, the California Inde- 


pendent Telephone Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting April 
27 at Hotel Lafayette in Long 
Beach. Of the original eight Inde- 
pendent telephone men who organ- 
ized the state association in April, 
1917, at Covina, only two are still 
in the telephone business: Frank H. 
Wright, who is now district mana- 
ger at San Bernardino for the Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co., Ltd., and 
“Gus” Wardman, president of the 
Whittier Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. at Whittier. 

Member Independent companies 
in California operate nearly 150,000 
telephones or more than 94 per cent 
of the telephones in the state, other 
than those owned by the Bell com- 
pany or by farmer lines connected to 
its exchanges. 

The California association reports 
that prior to its organization in 
1917, a similar association had been 
in existence for nearly 12 years but 
the sale of the property of the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Los 
Angeles to the Southern California 
Telephone Co. had removed from the 


sions and our public. Let us over- 
look no opportunity to emphasize the 
value and necessity of our service. 

If we deal fairly with the public, 
we have every right to expect the 
public to deal fairly with us. In 
spite of economic and political han- 
dicaps we shall look forward with 
optimism to the future. 

Kipling reminded us of a great 
uth in his poem “The Recessional.” 
The second verse reads: 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart, 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice— 
An humble and a contrite heart. 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 
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Officers re-elected 





CHARLES F. MASON, Long Beach, 

Has Again Been Elected President 

of the California Independent Tele- 
phone Association. 


Independent group a large company 
that had been the leader in that sec- 
tion of the country. Therefore, a 
new association was formed by eight 
Independent men. 

The 1937 convention sessions were 
presided over by William DeCar- 
teret, of Exeter, president of the 
Exeter Telephone Co. and first vice- 
president of the association, in the 
absence of President Charles F. 
Mason, Long Beach, president of 
the Associated Telephone Co., on a 
business trip. The meeting was 
opened with the reading of a tele- 
gram from Mr. Mason expressing 
his regrets that it had been impos- 
sible for him to return in time for 
the meeting. 

After the reading of the minutes 
of the last annual meeting, Vice- 
President DeCarteret in the ab- 
sence of the president made a report 
dealing with conditions in the in- 


dustry in the state of California and 
in the nation at large. 

“Many things,” he stated, “have 
happened since the last time we met. 

Since then most of the com- 
panies have increased their number 
of stations, some of them even 
higher than the greatest number of 
stations ever served. But somehow 
or other most of us have not entirely 
recovered self-confidence.” 

Various conditions existing last 
year, a presidential election year, 
were reviewed as were the cendi- 
tions after the election and, in some 
ways, resulting from it. General 
business conditions and problems of 
unemployment lead to the conclusion 
that while business is good no one 
can say with certainty why it is 
good. This uncertainty affects long- 
time planning in the telephone in- 
dustry. 

Mr. DeCarteret urged that if tele- 
phone facilities are adequate for 
present business and companies do 
not feel that they can afford to put 
more money into properties to in- 
crease them in size when the public 
is now being well served, they 
should nevertheless take such money 
available and expend it on 
maintenance. Make certain that all 
outside lines, poles and wires are 
in necessary condition to give good 
service, and that instruments and 
switchboards have special care inso- 
far as cord repairs, new transmit- 
ters and receivers are necessary to 
make the service more of a pleasure 
to the users. 

The speaker reviewed briefly the 
oid age pension plan of Dr. Town- 
send, who hails from Long Beach. 
He also referred to the NRA of 
several years ago and mentioned 
that dispatches from Washington in- 
dicate the President has a new NRA 
scheme which may shortly be put 
out and that, as a consequence, the 
telephone industry may again find 
itself surrounded with the problems 
of codes for the governing of hours 
of labor and wages, and all other 
problems incident to their applica- 
tion. 

Pending legislation in Sacramento 
was also reviewed and listeners were 
urged to get acquainted with their 
representatives in the California 
legislature and tell them of the 
problems of the small telephone com- 
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pany—or the Independent telephone 
industry in general. 

Secretary Ernest Irwin, of Long 
3each, made a report of the work 
which had been done by his office 
for member companies, outlining 
some of the various problems in 
which he has been able to lend as- 
sistance. Eight new members have 
been added to the association during 
the last year so that at the present 
time there are only 17 Independent 
companies with 100 stations or over, 
which are not members of the asso- 
ciation, although in total the non- 
members who report to the railroad 
commission number 54 and serve a 
total of approximately 8,000 sta- 
tions. 

The treasurer’s report was given 
by James S. Campbell, of the 
Downey Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Downey. 

The secretary made a report on 
behalf of the Rules Committee 
which had been appointed at the last 
meeting, outlining the research 
work which had been done through 
the aid of the various state associa- 
tions and also through the courtesy 
of The Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in furnishing the com- 
mittee copies of its rules as filed 
with the public service commissions 
in California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton. The secretary reviewed the his- 
tory of the present uniform rules 
leading up to their adoption in 1924. 

Some of the problems which the 
committee had before it related to 
extension of credit. Rules have been 
sought to cover various cases of 
transfer of service but attention was 
drawn to the statement made by the 
railroad commission representative 
at the last meeting that he believed 
that the present rules were insuffi- 
cient but warned that rules must 
not be made in such a way that their 
application is too stringent on the 
general public. 

A draft of a report of the com- 
mittee was referred to, which made 
some distinct recommendations for 
changes in present rules and regu- 
lations. Time did not permit, how- 
ever, the discussion of any of these 
problems in open meeting and so it 
was left with the committee to fin- 
ish its report and submit it to the 
members for their criticism, after 
which a special conference may be 
called for the discussion of the rules 
problem only. 

At this time the nominating com- 
mittee, previously appointed by the 
chairman, made its report recom- 
mending the following for members 


of the board of directors: C. F. 
Mason, Long Beach; Wm. DeCar- 
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teret, Exeter; Orrin Gallup, Whit- 
tier; J. S. Campbell, Downey; O. A. 
Prest, Monrovia; H. F. Knapp, San- 
ger, and D. A. Sattler, Santa Bar- 
bara. Nominations were closed and 
the secretary was instructed to cast 
the ballot for the nominees. 

At the meeting of the board of 
directors held after the adjourn- 
ment of the session, C. F. Mason, of 
Long Beach, was again elected presi- 
dent; Wm. DeCarteret, of Exeter, 
first vice-president; Orrin Gallup, 
Whittier, second vice-president; and 
James S. Campbell, Downey, treas- 
urer. Ernest Irwin, of Long Beach, 
vas retained as secretary. 

W. F. Graham, of the California 
State Chamber of Commerce, was 
then introduced and gave an instruc- 
tive talk on pending legislation in 
Sacramento and the manner in 
which the state chamber is cooperat- 
ing with industry in presenting in- 
dustry’s side of the questions before 
the various committees. 

Old age pensions are a great prob- 
lem of the state and there are nu- 
merous bills before the legislature 
seeking to raise the already liberal 
amount given at the present time. 
California, however, is calling to 
many old persons in the East to 
come and enjoy its sunny climate in 
their old age at the expense of the 
public. 

The speaker closed with a refer- 
ence to the various mediation meas- 
ures which are being considered in 
Sacramento, particularly the bills of 
Senator Biggar and Assemblyman 
Yorte. The latter is the so-called 
“Little Wagner Act.” 

In the afternoon session Dr. C. H. 
Cunningham, of the Social Security 
Board, discussed the problems of un- 
employment relief and old age bene- 
fits. The purpose of unemployment 
relief, said he, is to build up a de- 
fense for the worker against the 
hazards of unemployment. It cannot 
do everything for everybody, but is 
designed to help people to help them- 
selves. 

Dr. Cunningham announced a new 
ruling in regard to registration of 
workers. Heretofore registration 
was limited to those persons under 
65 years of age because they alone 
were eligible to benefits under the 
old age benefits plan. The State Un- 
employment Reserves Commission, 
however, administering unemploy- 
ment insurance, uses the social se- 
curity registration numbers in its 
accounts for workers applying for 
unemployment compensation and so 
because all workers irrespective of 
age are covered by the unemploy- 
ment provisions, it has been decided 


to extend registration to employes 
over 65 years old. 

Chairman DeCarteret the: 
duced E. F. McNaughton, of the 


intro- 


California Railroad Commission. 
who was recently appointed director 
of its public utility department. He 
stated this is the 25th year of regu. 
lation in California by the California 
Railroad Commission and that per. 
haps many have been connected with 
the telephone industry during this 
entire period. 

The present policy of the commis. 
sion, insofar as possible, is to deal 
with rate and service problems in an 
informal, friendly fashion and to 
protect fully the interests of both 
the public and the company—to en- 
deavor to follow the general prin- 
ciple of a square deal for all. If the 
informal conferences do not result 
in a decision and a formal proceed- 
ing is necessary to reach a final re- 
sult, the matter can be considered in 
such formal proceeding without ref- 
erence to estimates or statements 
which may have been made during 
the informal conferences. 

Following Mr. McNaughton’s talk, 
a number of members and out-of- 
state guests were introduced. 

Mr. Wardman then addressed the 
meeting on various matters, draw- 
ing attention particularly to the ne- 
cessity for uniformity of action on 
the part of business in connection 
with present-day industrial prob- 
lems, stating that although labor is 
thoroughly organized and _ knows 
what it wants, business has formed 
no policy to which all will agree. 

Mr. Wardman has spoken before 
a number of commercial clubs stat- 
ing his belief that labor as a gen- 
eral thing wants to be fair in its 
dealings but that if capital and 
labor do not get together there will 
be trouble ahead. A plan for rep- 
resentation of labor in group deal- 
ings was proposed. Such a plan will 
require legislative action. 

R. G. Marsden, of the San Fran- 
cisco office of the American Auto- 
matic Electric Sales Co., stated he 
had recently learned that a simi- 
lar plan is being worked out in the 
state of Oregon and may soon be 
ready to be proposed to the people. 

Upon motion of Mr. Wardman. 
seconded by Frank H. Wright, 4 
vote of thanks was extended to the 
officers of the association for their 
efforts in its behalf during the past 
two years. 

A resolution was adopted express- 
ing the regret of the association at 
the untimely death of F. B. MacKin- 
non, president of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association. 
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Labor and the Telephone Field 


EGARDLESS of his political belief, the average 
citizen is becoming “fed up” with the efforts of 
professional labor agitators to stir up trouble 

and array workers against employers. The spectacle of 
strike fomenters traveling over the country—and even 
invading Canada—interfering in industries that show 
signs of emerging from the depression is beginning to 
make the public hot under the collar. 

“Sit-down” strikes, the practice of barring persons 
from their own property, and the interfering with em- 
ployes who want to work, have all combined to create 
the popular opinion that labor unions need to be regu- 
lated quite as much as business. The political powers 
that be have been eager enough to regulate business 
and industry—usually more eager than fair-minded— 
and should look at the other side of the question. 

Maybe the opportunity will be furnished in connection 
with the announcement of the John L. Lewis labor 
oligarchy that it intends to unionize the telephone, tele- 
graph and radio employes. As the communications field 
has been made the target of a federal investigation, 
anything affecting telephone, telegraph and radio com- 
panies may be presumed to come within the scope of 
federal scrutiny. This, undoubtedly, will include their 
labor affairs. 


O FAR AS TELEPHONE workers are concerned, 
there has never been any serious labor troubles 
that involved the whole country, or that interfered 

with service to any noticeable extent. In this particular 
the telephone industry has been unique. 

The logical inference to be drawn from this fact is 
that telephone workers, as a class, have been treated 
fairly and have been satisfied with their compensation 
and working conditions. The Bell and the larger Inde- 
pendent companies have been leaders in providing pen- 
sion and retirement systems for their workers. The 
latter, also, have been aided in the buying of stock, so 
that in many cases they are partners in the business, as 
well as employes. 

Naturally, in view of these convictions, the news that 
the Lewis labor organization intends to invade the com- 
munications companies with a demand that their em- 
ployes join a union, was not welcome to the rank and file. 

In a recent issue of the Chicago Daily News appeared 
the following letter: 

“The newspapers report that the CIO is seeking to 
organize the employes of the A. T. & T. Co. There is 
absolutely no need for such an organization. Appar- 
ently the CIO is interested only in people who pay dues. 
The A. T. & T. has for many years been in the fore- 
front of personnel relations. Its employes are the best 
treated in the world.” 

The letter is signed “‘A Bell System Employe for Ten 
Years.” 
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ROFESSIONAL organizers of labor unions prefer 

as members workers who have good incomes and 

who are in the habit of paying their bills. These 
two factors combine to make it more likely that they 
will pay their union dues, and that is what the profes- 
sional labor agitators are principally interested in. They 
all plan for the financing of unions on a generous scale 
that will pay fat salaries to the union bosses, and build 
up reserve funds that can be used to engineer and sup- 
port new strikes, or to be contributed to a political 
campaign fund—as the Lewis organization contributed 
to the Democratic national committee in 1936. 

Telephone workers draw good pay and usually meet 
their financial obligations. It is, therefore, not strange 
that the Lewis staff regards them as a promising group 
to exploit, but whether they will approve such a plan 
is another matter. In the past, telephone workers, as a 
class, have refrained from unionizing their ranks and 
found the result satisfactory. 

One development of the present labor trend in the 
United States is said to be the increasing desire of the 
employes to have more to say as to management. 
Higher wages is usually the principal objective of pro- 
testing workers, and the unorganized groups have that 
goal in mind when they form unions; but in many cases 
labor has made it a point to demand a voice in its rela- 
tions with the company management. In view of the 
pro-labor policy of present-day politicians, the large em- 
ployers who recognize this phase of the situation will 
be better able to cope with future developments. 


'e4 AGES of American employes always will be 
a moot question,” says a writer in the Valve 


World. “Few of us actually receive as much 
As the value of money de- 
pends on its purchasing power, it may be well to com- 


as we think we are worth. 


pare the standards of living in this country and in 
Europe. 

“A well-known economist recently made a study and 
found that to purchase equal food supplies in the United 
States and in leading European countries, the American 
worker put in fewer hours than those in other nations, 
as follows: United States, 9; Denmark, 12; Sweden, 12; 
Switzerland, 13; Norway, 14; Holland, 14; Great Bri- 
tain, 15; France, 20; Germany, 22; Belgium, 23; Italy, 
29. This evidence would seem to refute some criticisms 
against American employers.” 

An attempt will be made to amend the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act so that it will hold trades unions equally 
responsible with employers. The criticism has been 
made frequently that the law is one-sided in this respect, 
but its supporters are not disposed to allow any changes. 
It is believed, however, that eventually fair play will 
demand that the same rules be applied to both sides in 
labor disputes. 
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Mathematics For Telephone Engineers 


By H. H. HARRISON, M. Eng., M. I. E. E. 


SEVENTH ARTICLE, PART VI, of series on mathematics dealing with 
alternating current problems as particularly relating to telephone trans- 


mission. 


This section continues the study of trigonometry and covers 


logarithmic differentiation and the application of Maclaurin’s theorem. 
This mathematics series was begun in the May 30, 1936, issue and an 
article has been appearing monthly since that date 


LOGARITHMIC DIFFERENTIATION: The 
differentiation of a product is frequently 
considerably simplified by taking loga- 
rithms before differentiating. 
Let y—azr, then loge y—wz logea or 
r — logey/logea - logey; but 
a@ is a constant and, therefore, 1/logea 
is constant and equal to 
1/logea x 1/y = 1/(az x logea). 
Therefore, dy/dx —1/(dxr/dy) 
— ax x logea 
Whenever an expression occurs, such 
as logey—/f(x), then (1/y) 
the differential coefficient of z. Thus in 
the expression of logey — x logea, 
(l/y) - dy dx-loge a or 
dy/dz = azlogea. 
If y=u-v'w-:z2z, where u, v, w and 
z are functions of 2, then 


1/logea 


dz/dy is 


dy/dz is 


log y=log u+log v+log w+ log 
and 
(1/y) -dy/dz —(1/u) - du/dax + 
(1/v) - dv/dx +-(1/w) + dw/dx+ 
(1/z) - dz/dx, from which, 

dy/dzx — vwz:du/dx + wzu-dv/da 

zuv: dw/dxe + uvw: dz/dz 
Similarly, if y — uv/we, 
(1/y) - dy/da = (1/u) - du/dz + 


(1/v) - dv/dz (1/w) + dw/dze— 


(1/2) - dz/dz. 
Examples: 
] yes 


log y= 32 
differentiating, 
(1/y) -dy/dxa— 3 
dy/dz = 3y — 3e 


2. Y= er’ 
log y = 2? 
(1/y) -dy/dx — 2r 
dy/dz — 22: ex’ 
32. Y= etutd 
log y—ar+b 
(1/y) -dy/dxe —a, therefore, 


dy/dx — ay = detx*d 
4 y=Tea 
log y=log z+@2r 
(1/y) -dy/dx=(1/r) +1 
dy/dx —(xr + 1)ea 
5. Y= wer 


log y=2 log r+rer 


(1/y) 
dy/dx — ex(2zr + 2*) 


dy/dx —(2/r)+ 1 


y= rnekr 


log y=n log 7+ kz 


(1/y) -dy/dz —=(n/xr)+ k 
dy/dxr — ekx(naxn kan) 

y = sin*z 

log y iog sin*z 

(1 y) : dy/dx =(1/sin*r) 


d(sin*x) /dz 
dy/dx — sin*r/sin*£ » 
2 sin x cos x 
y = sin’s 


log y= log sin*r 


(1/y) - dy/da (1/sin*®r) 
d(sin*x) /dx 
dy/dx—3 sin*x: cos x 
The last two examples could have 


been solved by the method previously 


explained for the differentiation of a 


function of a function. Thus: 
y = sin*r 
let uv —sin z, then u® = sin*s and 
d(sin*r/du — 3u2 
du/dx=—cos a 
Therefore, 
dy/du- du/dx — 3u*-: cos a 
3 sin*x-cosr 
3 Y=e*'%e 
log y=sin £ 
(1/y) - dy/dx — d(sinz)/dzr 
dy/dz — e& cos x 
10. yoer sin x 
log y=—2x+ log sin z 
(1/y) -dy/dx — 1 + (1/log sin r) 
x d(sin x) dz 
dy/dx—=er sin 2+ e¢ cos & 
—er(sin © + cos 2) 
ll. y=ez sin 32 
log y = 2x + log sin 32 
(l/y) - dy/dx=2-+ (1/sin 32) - (d sin 
=—eé2r(2 sin 323+3 cos 32) 
12. y=sin(2*) 
dy/dz = 4x* x cos(a*). 
13. y= Vsin(az? + ba) 


Put y= Vu, where u=—sin v and 
v—az’ + ba. 

dy/du= %vVu, du/dv = cos v and 
dv/dzx—azr-+b. Then, 


2sinz cos £ 


dy/du du/dv x dv/dz 
= %VU X COS UV x (44 b) 
— 1x (ar + b)~x cos (a2 


bz)/2 sin (az? + dr). 


14. y=log 32 
dy/da (1/32) d(3x) /dxr 
=—1/2 
15 y log a 
dy /da 1/2 52 
3/2 
16. y=log (ar-+ b) 


dy/dz—a/(ar +b) 


17 y — etvsin( bs + Cc) 
log y ag log sin (br + €) 
1/y:dy/dx — a + 1/(sin ba 
bcos (ba + C) 
dy/dz — ex {[a(sin br+c)+ 0) cos 
(de -4- ¢) } 
18. y= cos*Z 
cos*z — cos «:cos £. By the prod- 
uct rule 
dy/da cos rxx—sin r+ ccs 
sin £ 
2cos £ sin @. 
9. ¥= sin Z 
dy/dx — cos £/2V sin @. 
Hint: put Vsin r=u 
20. y=sin V2 


dy/dz=—(1/2\) 2) 


cos y Z 


21. y=sin na 


dy dz=—n cos na 
22. y=nsin 2 

dy/dz—n Cos &. 
23. y—sin(a+ br") 


dy/dx—n-b-rn" cos (a+ DI") 
These examples constitute extremely 
good exercise on the various methods of 
differentiation and the student should, 
32/dr) aim at getting 
the result by at least two methods. This 
will not only establish a check on his 
results but, what is 
will give him an increasing facility in 
There 
about 


where possible, 


more important, 


differentiating. is no 
ble difficulty 
many 


insupera- 
any of them and 


have a bearing on the mathe- 


matics of transmission. 
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to any 


the rectangle f’(r)» h., 





PANSIONS IN Sekies: Let y be equal 


function of s. say f(x). If a be 


increased by a small quantity h, f(r) is 


ncreased by h-f'(xr) approximately, or 
( h)—f(xv)+h-f’(x2) approximately. 
Fig. 99-A, RQ—fi(r+h)—f(2). 


PT is the tangent to the curve at 


po P, RT/h=f'(x%). Now the ordi- 
nate Tq=f(2)+ RT and RT—/Af'(z); 
therefore Tq—f(xr)+hf’(2) and this 
is very nearly eoual to Qq—f(r#+h), 


he deficit being the small length TQ. 


The result is thus a first approximation 
to r+h). 


he error may be reduced by making 
The curve CC 
99-B is the curve y—/f’r. The 
urea of the shaded strip is made up of 


second approximation 


yt 1g 


plus the small 
ngle the area of which is h 
h/2);—(th*/2)f" (2). 


f’’ (x) > 
The number of square units in the 
tangle and triangle together is equal 
the number of linear units in RQ of 


the upper curve and hence the ordinate 


if the latter at point Q where y= 


h) is: 
fir +h)—f(r) +h-f’ (roe 
(h?/2) - f(r) 
et y= and bh 0.15. Then, to a 


approximation, 


0.15)? — #7? + 0.15 ~ 2a 
=—2 0.3 z, and if r= 2, 
—~4+ 0.6 4 ft 
yut (2.15)? 4.6225 
Making a second approximation, 
)— 2: therefore (4 0.15)*— 2? + 
Qr + (1/2) - (0.15)? ~ 2 which, 


is 4+0.6 0.0225 or 4.6225, 


e correct result 


y 2 and lh 0.15 then, to a first 
ipproximation, (#2 + h)®*=— #7 + 32° 0.15 
vhich, for «—2 is 9.8. But (2+ 0.15) 

1.938375. 


The second approximation gives 


I L 377 y 0.15 + 62. (0.15)7/2 
9.8 + 0.135 
9.935, x being 2 as before 


‘ow assume that a fourth term of the 
ype f’’(xr)- (h®/1-2-3) can be added. 
This has not yet been proved, but make 


experiment. /f'’(2) x (h*®/1-2-3)= 
6 w (h®s1-2-3)— h® — 0.003375. Adding 
this to the previous result, 9.935 + 
1.003375 — 9.938375, which is the exact 
esult of expanding y—(2 0.15) 

Let y—(2+h)* 
— 7g + 42°-h + G62°h? 4 
42 h 1. Je* 

eating h as constant, 

ly /da nstant) — 42 122°h + 


2rh?+ 4h* + 0. 

freating x as constant, 
Gh cx constant) — 0 + 42° 4+ 1227h + 
2rh* + 4h’. 
herefore, dy/dx — dy/dh 
issume that f(#+h) may be ex- 
ded in a series of ascending powers 


then, 
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u=f(r7 +h) = A + Bh + Ch? + Dh 
df(z + h)/dh = B + 
and, 

adf(x + h)/dx — dA/dx +. h-dB/daz 


Now A is clearly the value that th¢ 


assumed expansion for f(x-+h) takes 


when h—0O and, since (B)—(C), 
B = dA/dr — f'(x), the first differential 
coefficient of A — f(r) 


C= %: dB/dt— \%: @A/dz* — f’ (2) 
D—= %- dC/dz =(%- 3) - @B/dz* = 
(14%4°3) @A/da* — f'’ (2) 
E = 4: dD/dr—(%-3-4)- @C/dz’ 
(%-3:-4)-d*A/de*—f"" (2). 
In the expanded 


form of (r#+h)*, 








a | Y _s 
=} ,. | 
- —$_—Sa«s T+ A ———_a4 | 














Fig. 99. Approximate Method of Expand- 
ing y f(x + h) by Taylor’s Theorem. 


the successive differential coefficients of 


r, f(x), f(z), ete., are: 


47°, 12277, 2427, and 24 


ir n- on 
127° — n(n l)-ge 
247 n(n 1) (n 2)-2 
24 —n(n 1) (n 2)-a 
n(n 1) (n—2)- 2a o7 
nin—1) (n 2)x 1 
Thus the expression u—f(2+ hh) 


A + Bh + Ch? + Dh*® + Eh* becomes 
w+ 42°h + (4 x 3/2): 2*- bh’ 
(4-3-2/2-3) @-h 
(4-3-2/4-3-2) 2h‘ 
a + 427°h + 62°h? + 4rh* + A‘, are 


sult which can be obtained by ordinary 


multiplication. 
This 
advantage, however, 


expansion has the 
that it is perfectly 


method of 


general and can be applied to a number 
of functions of zr. It is known as Tay 
lor’s Theorem, and the method may be 
defined as the determination of the law 
for the expansion of a function of the 
sum or difference of two variables into 


a series of ascending powers of one of 


2Ch +. 3Dh* + 4Eh! 


hW®dC/dx + h®dD/da hidE/dz..(C) 


the variables. A few examples of the 
application of 
given 


Taylor’s theorem are 
below. 


Example 1. 


(7 + Am) — an + (n/1)- ar"h 4 
n(n —1/1-°2)2"h? + (n-n l-n— 


3/1°2-3) we R® + 2 .ccee 

Put —1 and h—1/m, then 

(1 + 1fn)" = 1 + (n/1)-1-1/n 

+ (1/1-2)-n-n —1-1:-1/n? 
(1/1:2-3)‘n-n —1-‘n — 


which is the binomial expansion. 

When n becomes very great, the last 
result transforms into 
(1 + 1/n)"=—1+1+1/1:2 4 


=2.71828...... 
= ¢ 
Example 2: 
(1 + 2?)'/*=(a + Db) where a—1 and 
b=—2Z 
a LV’ l 
(n/1) - arb (1/2 - ar"b/1 r*/2 
(n-n 1/1: 2)-a"? = r 


1+ #/2—r7r/8 + 2°/16 r/48 
Example 3: 
(1 r*) 7—-1+ 77/24 32'/8 
rz 16 


Example 4: 
(1+ 2*7)-=—1 a + a 
This result can also be derived by 
simple division. 
Example 5: 


Expand log (x +h) in powers of h 


f(x)—log(2), f’'(r) = 1/2, f”’(r%) = 
z-,f’"(2)— 22, etc. 
Therefore, 
log(2# + h) = log # + h(1/r) 
(h?/2) (1/27) + (h?/3) (1/2") 
Putting z—1, 
log(1 +h) Oh h?/2 + h®/3 


Suppose that the logarithm of 3 is 


required, log 2 having been given as 
0.6931 
Log 3 log (2 1 1) 1.0986 


(from tables) 
Log (2 + 1) log 241» 1/2 


1.0974 

terms of the expansion. 

Again, find the 
which from tables is 0.4055 


using only six 


logarithm of 1.5, 


log (1 + h) log (1 + 0.5) 
0 + 0.5 0.125 
0.0416 0.0156 


0.00625 
0.40785 using only six 


terms of the expansion. 
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Example 6: 

sin 30°—0.5, what is the value for 
sin 35°? 

Here x=—30° and h=5°. These = 


7/6 and 7/36 radians respectively. 


f(x) — sin r—0.5 

f’(x) —cos r = 0.8660 

f”’ (2) sin r+= 1/2 = 0.5 

yr? Cae) — cos JZ 0.8660 

peak TA — sin 7s, etc 

F(a h) f(x) hf’(2) + h*/1- 2) 
ag: 2 epee 
0.5 + (w/36) 0.866 


(2°/36* « 1/2 « 0.5 
(2’/36°) « 1/1: 2° 3) 
ae ene 
0.5 +t 0.075 - (002 
OBIE vcsics: The value in 
the tables is sin 35 
0.5736. 
This result would have been obtained 
by taking sufficient terms of the ex- 
pansion 


MACLAURIN’S THEOREM: This theorem 


etermines the law for the expansion 


The process for determining the con- 
stants so that (1) may be true for all 
values of z is as follows: 


Successively differentiating (1) 


du/dz — B+ 2Cz243D2°+ ....... (2) 
d*u/dx? — 2C + 2 ree (3) 
a ge oe a ee rer). i 


(1) has been assumed true for all 
values of a and, therefore, A, B, C, 


D......are the same whatever value be 

assigned to x. Let vw be the value of u 

when 2 0. Therefore, from (1) v-= 

r(0) A, and A is, therefore, — ¥v. 

From (2) dv/da fr’ (0) 1-B. There- 
fore, B dv/da 

From (3) d*v/da f’"( 0) 1 2 Cc 
and C (1/1 2) x @v/dz’ 

From (4) dwv/da per g)— 1-2-3 D 
and D (1/1:2:°3)x d@v/dz". 


Substituting these values for A, B, 
Cc; BD, «» o> oe (1) 
u v + (dv/dr):z/1 (d?v/dax-). 
e/a -S st. (Pofds") + a°71-2°s 


The notation f’(0) implies that f’(7) 





a7oc 





Yc ArBx +Cx 2+O 
a 
| | 
| 
| uU=x 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| / 
y= (342) j/ 








afta 4 
y=(S+%) ad) 
23 j 
/ 
2.7.4 <a / 
/ 

Fig. 100. Graphic 
s+3)* / Summation of the 
+ 4 

' / P Terms of Maclau- 
a 
/ ‘ oJ *in's Expansion for 
/ * / 
cf y (3 x )*, 
x 
/ a” 
i Fai 
JB 
” 
i 
/ 
5h. 
+ C= 
3 ¢ 








of a single variable in a series of as- 
cending powers of that variable. 

Let u=f(#) and assume that this 
can be developed in a series of ascend 
ing powers of z, then 
u—f(r)—A+Ber Ca* 4+ Da*+ .(1) 

, a ee are constants which 
are independent of zx but dependent 
upon constants contained in the original 
function. 
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is first obtained and then the value 0 

substituted for «. This will be made 

clear by an example. 

Let u —(a+a2)"—f(2r) 

f’'(r) —n(a+ or) 

f"(2@) =n: nn": (a+) 

I" (2)—n-n—1-n—2(a + @)”-, ete. 
Putting « — 0, the expressions on the 

right-hand side reduce to 

n- an 





n°-n—1-aqn 
n'n—1-n—2-a-*, Therefore, 
(a+a)" — an +(n/1)- an’: a 

(n-n—1/1- 2) x aver? + 


The law of the formation of the series 
will be obvious and as many terms may 
be added as desired, although these ll 
be found to be increasingly unimport; 
The series, for the cases where it is « 
ployed, are said to “converge.” 

This last result is the binomial expan 
sion which was also found when employ- 
ing Taylor’s expansion. These two theo 
rems are slightly different expressions 
for the same thing. It is possible to con- 
vert from cne to the other. Thus 
putting f(2#+ a) for f(#) in Maclaurin, 
or putting a 0 in Taylor, the conver 
sion from one to the other is effected 

APPLICATIONS OF MACLAURIN: Fig. 100 
shows graphically the process which has 
just been described, the function being 
y= (3 x)* with x varying from 0 to 4 
The straight line marked A is the valu 
of the function when 4 0. Each su 
ceeding curve is the summation of the 
terms in the expansion, and as_ each 
curve is drawn, the approach to the true 
value of the function becomes closer and 
closer. 

The effect of breaking off the expan 
Sion at any term is shown by the ordi 
nate differences between the curve repre- 
senting the summation up to that term 
and the solid line curve which is the 
true result. 

Example 1 


By reason of the minus sign of J, 
terms in the final result will be alter 
nately positive and negative. 

Examples for practice: 


(@ + Z) 
(1+ 27)—1. Put a—1, d=—z” 
(1 r*)-"/*, Puta 1b=—2*,n=——*% 
Maclaurin’s theorem can be utilized 

for finding a series for cos x. Thus, 
let f(x) — cos gz, then 

f(0) —cos 0=—1 

f’(x) = —sin z and f’(0) 

— —sin 0 —vU 
f’(r) — d(— sin x)/dxr = cos 2 
and f’(0)—— cos 0=—1 


i’ (x) — d(—cos x«)/dx—sin zr and 
f’(0)=— sin 0— 0 


Since 

f(x) = f(0) + f’(0)a + f’(0)27/1-2 
Therefore 

cos @£ = 1— 27/1: 2+2°/1'2-3-4—..... 


The series for sin zr is similarly ot 
tained, thus 
f(x) —sin « and f(0)= sin 0— 0 
f’'(2) — cos x and f’(0)—cos 0= 1 
f’(r) ——sin x and f’(0) 
——sin 0=—=—0 
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IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


OPINIONS EXPRESSED regarding the next general economic depression 
in the United States. We must finish paying for last depression before 


we can have another is view of Treasury official. 


An economist sees 


no serious depression for some years. Taxes and inflation twin bugaboo 


of utilities. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. case now before U. S. Supreme 


Court may be of lasting importance in legal regulation. when decided 


T WAS a warm, beautifully fair 

day, such as we have so far had 

all too rarely in Washington 
this spring. Fat robins in search of 
angle worms were hopping about 
the muck left in the government 
parks by the recently-receded flood 
waters of the Potomac. Gay tour- 
ists were whizzing up and down 
Constitution Avenue, while delega- 
tions to a dozen or more conventions 
were bustling in and out of the 
crowded hotel lobbies. 

Washington in the spring. What 
a picture! All it needs is a Strauss 
to make it as far-famed as old 
Vienna in Maytime. The effect on 


'(2) =—cos x and f’’"(0) — — cos 


Therefore, 


sin 2 z— 7/1-2:-3 


sin 7 j(r7— 2/1 2 
@/1-2-3+4-B—...... ) 
Expand ejr. 
f(r) =>ei+, f(09) => & = 1 
f’(x) = jeix and 7’(0) — je? —j— 
V—!1 
f’(x) = j2ejix and f’ (0) 
—1 
f’’ (2%) = feje and f’"(0) — fe — ff — 
— V om 1 
rherefore, 


_ jfe— j _ 


ex —-14je+4(j*z*/1 - 2) 
3. 7) to 2S) oer 
Separating the reals and the imagi- 


naries, 


cos x +jsin x 
This is a most important result, link- 
ing up as it does the exponential and 


trigonometrical functions. 


It finds con- 
erable application in the mathematics 
telephone transmission 
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your correspondent was just too, 
too much. On an impulse he scur- 
ried over to the U. S. Treasury to 
chat with a friendly official there, 
who frankly admitted that he would 
much rather be down by the river 
front in overalls with caulking iron 
tinkering with his pleasure boat. 

“What do you want now?” he 
snapped crossly. “Have you come 
here to poke fun at the slave behind 
the bars?” 

No. All your’ correspondent 
wanted to know was: when would 
be the next general economic de- 
pression in the United States, and 
would the gentleman please hurry 
because he had to get back to a 
pinochle game at the Elks Club? 


FTER CAREFULLY deleting 

some of the more sensational 
remarks which accompanied the 
Treasury official’s observations con- 
cerning a man who talks about the 
next depression on such a day, here 
is the sum and substance of the 
faithful public servant’s reply: 

First of all, we can’t have another 
depression until we’ve finished pay- 
ing for the last one. No, the Treas- 
ury man wasn’t being facetious; he 
was dead serious. Here is the way 
this business of financing a depres- 
sion works out (or is supposed to 
work out, according to the Treasury 
department experts) : 

We’ve spent approximately eleven 
billion on the depression. Roughly, 
about six billion of this amount will 
trickle back to the U. S. Treasury 
because it was invested in projects 
which were self-liquidating, such as 
RFC and PWA loans, Federal hous- 
ing, TVA, and the various other ex- 
penditures which are supposed to 
pay their own way in whole or in 
part. The balance of five billion we 
can just write off the books as the 


actual out-of-pocket cost of the de- 
pression. 

But even this five billion was not 
dumped down a rat hole. Far from 
it. The money expended by the 
Federal government for direct re- 
lief and for emergency activities, 
such as WPA projects, is still cir- 
culating through the lower strata of 
our economic structure where it 
creates purchasing power which 
stimulates demand which in turn 
stimulates production which finally 
stimulates employment. 

It takes time for the cycle to be 
completed, but when it is completed 
the bread thus cast upon the waters 
of the depression will return to the 
Treasury in the form of tax rev- 
enues on commercial earning’s 
which were created or stimulated in 
the process. 

That is why the Treasury experts 
do not expect another general de- 
pression (barring some unforeseen 
economic catastrophe, such as a 
sudden and serious war) as long as 
the leaven of government spending 
is still at work in the mass of our 
economic structure. It is not that 
the government has spent so much 
compared with the sum total of 
American business. Indeed, gov- 
ernment spending in this compari- 
son is like the proverbial drop in the 
bucket. 


HE REASON for the Treasury’s 

confidence is simply based upon 
its observation of what is happen- 
ing to the carefully-studied Federal 
dollars. We do know that business 
conditions were prostrate at the 
time the Federal pocketbook was 
opened. We know also that recov- 
ery starts at the bottom—with the 
revival of mass purchasing. We 
know also that general business 
started to recover at the same time 
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or shortly after the Federal funds 
were spent. (Whether because of it 
or by sheer coincidence is some- 
thing for the New Dealers and their 
critics to argue about.) 

The Federal money, therefore, is 
somewhat like a single observable 
egg that has been placed to cook in 
the same water with dozens and 
dozens of other unknown eggs. Un- 
der such circumstances the progress 
of the Federal egg will be a pretty 
good measure of the progress of the 
others. 

In the end, when recovery reaches 
its full bloom—an event which the 
New Deal hopes to postpone over 
the election year of 1940—the time 
will be at hand for the Treasury to 
recoup its expenditures through 
taxes and divert more money to the 
bottom of the well to avoid, if pos- 
sible, a repetition of the depression. 
That is why the Treasury men are 
certain that we won’t be having an- 
other depression until we’ve paid 
for the last one. 





OW MUCH recovery is ahead? 

That is something that really 
worries the Administration. Right 
now it is mildly “breaking” the 
rapid rise in prices to prevent a 
runaway boom market; but at what 
point over the long haul should it 
really step on the brakes for all they 
are worth? 

An “outside” Washington econ- 
omist (that is to say, one not em- 
ployed in government service) is Dr. 
David Friday, well known to the 
telephone industry. He claims that 
the current revival will continue 
until the index of industrial produc- 
tion, as shown in the Federal Re- 
serve Board index, reaches the high- 
est level of the last boom, which 
was 125. 

It may reach 130, he says, but 
after that there would be a slight 
recession. Even so, this would not 
be a “boom,” according to Dr. Fri- 
day; merely natural expansion in 
our communal life. In short, what 
was over-expansion in 1929 may be 
only reasonable and proper for 1939. 

Another reason given by Dr. Fri- 
day for his belief that we won’t be 
having another depression for quite 
awhile is the fact that we are today 
living too close to the last one. We 
are still too careful. It took 32 
years to bring us to the great de- 
bacle of 1929, although we did have 
some minor setbacks before that. 
Dr. Friday refuses to predict that 
it will take another 32 years before 
we have another crash, but he is 
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sure it won’t happen within the next 
three or four years. 

The principal cloud in this other- 
wise fair economic outlook as far as 
the utilities are concerned is the twin 
bugaboo—taxes and inflation. So 
far during this state legislative year 
of 1937, utilities have come off a lit- 
tle better in the matter of new tax 
laws than some of the more pes- 
simistic forecasters expected earlier 
in the year, but this will not last. 

More and more we hear of propo- 
sals in the states to tax utilities 2 or 
3 per cent of their gross revenues to 
take care of “relief.” Bills in the 
New York and Rhode Island legis- 
latures are two cases in point just 
now; and they demonstrate how 
readily state governors are tempted 
to throw their relief burdens onto 
the backs of the utilities. 

With the strong probability that 
the Federal government will curtail 
relief contributions to the states 
during the coming months, it is very 
likely that state relief budgets will 
become widely unbalanced and we 
shall hear still more of state plans 
to tax utility gross receipts as an 
easy and_ politically expedient 
means for raising relief funds. 


O ONE can tell just what will 

happen to the utilities if in- 
flation really gets started. The na- 
tional political pressure on the state 
regulatory bodies to resist rate in- 
creases, together with the natural 
increase in utility operating ex- 
penses that would accompany infla- 
tion, makes the outlook somewhat 
disturbing. 


President Walter S. Gifford of the 
A. T. & T. Co. had this in mind when 
he spoke recently of the possible 
necessity for increasing telephone 
rates, but whether, as a practical 
matter, regulatory bodies would 
come to the rescue in time to avoid 
serious financial loss is quite an- 
other question. 

France and Germany, it will be 
recalled, had very violent inflation- 
ary experiences during the post-war 
period. The governments in both 
countries happen to be operating 
the respective telephone services so 
we cannot fairly judge from their 
experiences what would happen 
here. 

It is significant to note, however, 
that neither French nor German 
telephone rates were increased dur- 
ing the inflationary era to any de- 
gree comparable with the monetary 
debasement. Both governments 
preferred to operate the service 


with heavy deficits and did so, rais- 
ing the difference through taxation. 
American telephone companies, un- 
fortunately, would not have such a 
convenient alternative. 

However, it should be added that 
while many economists expect some 
degree of inflation in America dur- 
ing the next five years—possibly in 
the indirect and concealed form of 
national credit inflation—all unani- 
mously agree that the “wall paper” 
stage of monetary debasement that 
occurred in post-war Germany can’t 
happen here. 


HE FORTHCOMING decision 

of the United States Supreme 
Court in the gas rate dispute be- 
tween the California Railroad Com- 
mission and the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. gives promise of being of 
lasting importance in the legal lit- 
erature of regulation and may pos- 
sibly have some effect on the plan 
of President Roosevelt to reorgan- 
ize the Supreme Court. 

The rate order involved was 
handed down by the California com- 
mission late in 1933. It purported 
to reduce gas rates of the utility 
company on the basis of a finding 
of fair value reached by the com- 
mission through avowed considera- 
tion of “historical cost,” which is a 
slight variant of original cost. Thus 
it will be seen that the case is essen- 
tially just a modern duel between 
those classical and conflicting regu- 
latory doctrines of reproduction 
cost and original cost. 

The utility company claims that 
the California commission refused 
to follow binding decisions of the 
U. S. Supreme Court which require 
that reproduction cost be given 
careful consideration in determin- 
ing a utility’s rate base. The Cali- 
fornia commission claims that un- 
der the court’s ruling in the noted 
Los Angeles case it does not matter 
how the commission arrived at its 
rate base as long as results are not 
confiscatory. 


HERE IS ONE important dif- 

ference between this Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. case and the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. case which 
was decided two weeks ago. The 
Ohio Bell, as it finally developed, 
went off entirely on a question of 
procedure and evidence. The Ohio 
commission had made a secret in- 
vestigation and reached a secret 
conclusion about the Ohio Bell 


property and refused to allow the 
(Please turn to page 41.) 
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To make those Precious minutes as 
productive as Possible—to cut down 
on wasted trips and Waiting time — 
telephone ahead. 

To be sure you’re Setting the latest 
information—to be sure you’re expected 
—telephone ahead. 

Long Distance is quick, convenient 
inexpensive—and too useful to be kept 


in reserve merely for emergencies. 


8 RaTE REDUCTIONS IN RECENT YEARS HAVE susstan- 
TIALLY Cur THE COST OF LonG DISTANCE SERVICE 


TYPICAL > MinuTE STATION TO-STaTION RATES 


Indianapolis to Cleveland 
Atlanta to Washington, DB. c. 
Chicago to New York 

Los Angeles to Detroit 


“TELEPHONE APPOINTMENTS 
PREVENT DISAPPOINTMENTS” 
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Bell Telephones 
Surpass Previous High In 20 States 


AT PRESENT RATE OF TELEPHONE GAINS—nearly 
100,000 a month—the previous station high will soon 
be exceeded, according to information given out at 


annual stockholders’ meeting of A. T. & T. Co. 


Bell 


System companies plan to expend about 320 million 
dollars during the year for new construction and 
replacement of obsolete telephone plant equipment 


ALTHOUGH the Bell System as a 
whole must add approximately 400,000 
additional stations to reach its previous 
high (reached in 1930) 20 of the 48 
states in the Union have more Bell 
telephones now than on any previous 
date. This information is revealed in a 
statement made by Walter S. Gifford, 
president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. at the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting April 21 in New 
York City. 

“It is interesting to note,” says Mr. 
Gifford, “that in some sections of the 
country the previous high development 
has already been exceeded. This is the 
case in California, in each of seven 
states in the Rocky Mountain section 
and in Minnesota, Texas and Louisiana. 
It is also true in seven southeastern 
states and in Delaware, Maryland and 
the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. Gifford stated that about 
2,100,000 of the 2,500,000 telephones 
lost in the depression have been re- 
gained and that at the present rate of 
growth—between 90,000 and 100,000 
telephones a month—it will not be long 
before the previous high of 15,200,000 
will be exceeded. 

Approximately $320,000,000 will be 
spent by the Bell System companies 
during the ensuing year for new con- 
struction replacement of obsolete equip- 
ment, according to the president. Com- 
menting briefly on the recent floods, Mr. 
Gifford said the damage might reach 
$1,000,000. This loss, he pointed out, 
was charged against depreciation. 

Asked by a shareholder if any issu- 
ance of additional stock was contem- 
plated at the present time, Mr. Gifford 
said the company had no present inten- 
tion of making such an offering, but 
indicated it would probably be only a 
matter of time, provided business con- 
tinues upward, until such a course 
would be taken. 

“The company now has on hand.” 
he added, “over $150,000,000 in cash. 
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There is no pressing need for addition- 
al money, but sometimes market con- 
ditions make it wise to obtain addi- 
tional funds before the need arises.” 

“Payrolls of Bell System telephone 
companies have increased more than 
$90,000,000 a year since the low point 
of the depression and are now at the 
rate of about $436,000,000 annually. 
Telephone employment is increasing 
steadily and in the last 15 months 
there has been a net increase in the 
force of more than 20,000. Practically 
all of the 262,000 employes are on a 
five-day work week with a maximum 
of 40 hours, compared with a five-and- 
a-half or six-day work week prior to 
the depression. 

More than half of the 262,000 em- 
ployes are women. The average age 
of these women is 31 and their aver- 
age length of service is over 10 years. 
Nearly 11,000 women are over 45 years 
of age. The average age of men em- 
ployed in the Bell System is about 38. 
Their average length of service is near- 
ly 15 years. Nearly 25,000 are over 45 
years of age. 

Bell System taxes—federal, state 
and local—were $83,467,000 in the 
boom year of 1929. In 1936 they were 
$116,300,000 and at present they are 
at the rate of about $135,000,000 an- 
nually. This is an increase over 1929 
of more than $50,000,000. In 1929 they 
equalled $5.60 per telephone in service. 
Now they amount to more than $9 per 
telephone annually. 

Rising Costs May 

Bring Increased Rates 

In spite of increased payrolls and 
taxes and contrary to the general price 
trend, telephone rates have been re- 
duced in the past 15 months about 
$43,000,000 annually. In the long run, 
other things being equal, we look to 
development and research to reduce 
the cost of furnishing service. 

Obviously, however, if the prices of 
practically everything, including wages 


and taxes, continue to rise, telephone 
rates cannot continue contrary to the 
general trend. They must ultimately 
follow it, unless the increase in prices 
is so gradual and within such limits 
that inventions and improvements in 
operating technique can be made fast 
enough and productive enough to create 
offsetting economies... 

There are more than 10,000,000 Bell 
telephone subscribers and nearly the 
entire population, men, women and 
children are telephone users. If they are 
not themselves telephone subscribers 
they are members of the families of tele- 
phone subscribers, or they work in places 
equipped with telephores or they make 
use of telephones in public pay stations 
and elsewhere. Stated briefly, our job 
is to furnish tens of millions of people 
with the best possible telephone service 
at all times. The continued success of 
the Bell System will continue to depend 
upon how well we do that job. 

Telephone service was never better 
than it is today and we expect not only 
to maintain its present high level but 
to make it still better. In this connec- 
tion our 640,000 stockholders can be of 
real help if they will pass on to the tele- 
phone management and to telephone 
employes generally not only their own 
criticisms and suggestions but also 
any that they may hear from others. 

At the annual meeting a year ago, 
I referred to the part played by tele- 
phone employes in the flood disaster 
in the spring of 1936. Again early in 
1937 floods created a major emergency 
and again telephone employes per- 
formed with courage and effectiveness. 
It is this spirit of service which lies 
behind the every-day telephone service 
which we are accustomed to. The man- 


agement is confident that the stock- 
holders appreciate and share its admira- 


tion for the devotion to the job and for 
the skill of the employes which make 
telephone service in this country the 
envy of the world.” 

By a vote of approximately 62 per 
cent of the shares of stock outstanding, 
the following directors were reelected: 

Charles F. Adams, Winthrop W. Ald- 
rich, George F. Baker, James S. Bell, 
Charles P. Cooper, John W. Davis, Ed- 
ward D. Duffield, W. C. Forbes, George 
P. Gardner, Walter S. Gifford, Hale 
Holden, David F. Houston, Edward E. 
Loomis, Arthur W. Page, T. N. Perkins, 
Philip Stockton, Myron C. Taylor, S. A. 
Welldon and Daniel Willard. 
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The Operators’ Corner ' 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, I1l. 


RECORDING and han- 
dling of “telegram calls.” 
Series No. 286 


ELEGRAM CALLS are placed 
for the purpose of filing tele- 


grams, cablegrams, or radio- 
grams at a nearby telegraph office. 
Such calls may be received from cus- 
tomers at places having no telegraph 
service or having such service only 
part of the day. Also, calls for the 
purpose of delivering telegrams at 
places having no telegraph service 
may be received from a telegraph 
fice. All such calls are classified 
as “Telegram Calls.” 

The details of a telegram call are 
recorded on an Out ticket in the 
isual way. The name of the tele- 
graph company is entered in the 
“Address Name” space, using 
“Postal” as an abbreviation for 
“Postal Telegraph” or “WU” for 
“Western Union.” 

In making a record of a telegraph 
write a telegram ticket, 
ising an Out ticket and showing: 


‘harge, 


1) The date. 

2) The calling place and number. 

3) “TELG” printed in the “Spec. 
Inst.” space. 

1) The called place and number. 

5) The abbreviation for the 


name of the telegraph com- 
pany in the “Address Name” 
space. 

6) The amount of the telegraph 
charge in the “Charge” space. 
Draw a line through “Charge” 


and enter the word “tele- 
gram.” 

7) The time in the “Filing 
Time” space. 

8) Your personal number. 

9) The denominations of any 


coins deposited on the back 

of the ticket. 
Whenever you say the name of a 
telegraph company, include the word 


“telegraph”; for example, “Postal 
Telegraph.” 
Under no circumstances suggest 


the name of a telegraph company to 
a customer or connect him with a 
telegraph company unless he has 
specified the company with which 
he wishes to be connected. As an 
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exception, if only one telegraph com- 
pany is listed at your position and 
you have been locally instructed to 
do so, connect the calling party with 
this company without question. 

If the calling party asks for a tele- 
graph company or that he 
wishes to send a telegram but does 
not specify which company, ask, 
“Which telegraph company do you 
wish, please?” If, after asking this 
question he does not name a com- 
pany, connect him with your super- 
visor or chief operator. 

The supervisor or chief operator 
will explain to the calling party that 
it is necessary for him to specify 
which telegraph company he wishes. 
If he requests the information, give 
him the name or names of all tele- 
graph companies listed at your of- 
fice whose offices are open at the time 
at which the call is being handled, 
including the name of the place in 
which each office is located, in alpha- 
betical order. If he then specifies 
which telegraph company he wishes, 
tell the operator to proceed with the 
call for that company. If he will 
not specify a telegraph company, tell 
him that we cannot connect him until 
he selects a company. 


says 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. How do you make a “telegram 
ticket?” 

2. Before passing a ticket, is it 
necessary to tell the operator 
what kind of a ticket it is? 

3. Should we ring nearby telephones 
under any circumstances? 

4. After reaching the Information 
operator at a distant office and 
receiving the number, should we 
use the phrase “Thank you” or 
“Right?” 

5. What should we use, “I don’t get 
your party to answer” or “They 
don’t answer?” 

The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions are presented on page 34. 


7. 


Recent Prices in 
the Metal Markets 


New York, N. Y., May 3.—Copper— 
Steady; electrolytic spot and 
14.00 cents per lb.; export, 
Tin—Firm: spot and nearby, 
cents per lb.; future, 56.87 %éc. 


future, 
14.32%. 
57.25 
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NEW BATTERY 


to meet today’s 
telephone demands 
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Season after season, 
month after month, 
long after the time 
you expect ordinary 
telephone batteries 
to signal feebly for 
replacement, Ray-O- 
Vacs carry on, full- 
powered and hearty. 
They cost no more--- 
but how they cut 
down replacement 
costs. 


RAY-O-VAC 
COMPANY 


MADISON WISCONSIN 








Ohio Bell Rate Case Sent Back 
to Ohio Commission 


HOLDING THE OHIO BELL TELEPHONE CO. was denied due 
process of law, the U. S. Supreme Court reversed the ruling 
of the Ohio Supreme Court upholding the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission's rate reduction order and sent the case back to 


the commission for substantiation of its findings. 


The supreme 


court decision held the commission gave the company no oppor- 
tunity to explain or rebut price indices on the basis of which 
its property valuation was reduced and without disclosing the 


source of its information as to such price trends. 


J HE statewide rate case of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., which 
commenced in 1924, culminating 

in a commission order January 16, 1934, 

which was upheld by the Ohio Supreme 

Court and then appealed to the United 

States Supreme Court, is again on the 

hands of the commission. 

The Federal high court April 26 re- 
versed the state supreme court and re- 
manded the case to the commission for 
further proceedings not inconsistent 
with the Supreme Court’s opinion 
(TELEPHONY of May 1). 

Briefly, the Supreme Court held that 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission, 
having determined, for rate purposes, 
the value of the property of the tele- 
phone company as of June 30, 1925, on 
evidence as to value which had been 
submitted to it, denied the company 
due process of law in entering its final 
order, as of September 6, 1934. 

It reduced the valuation for years 
subsequent to 1925, after resorting to 
judicial notice of price trends without 
evidence of such trends, and without 
according the company an opportunity 
to explain or rebut the price indices on 
the basis of which the valuation was 
reduced, and without disclosing to the 
company the source of its information 
as to such price trends. 

The company was denied judicial re- 
view, in violation of the due process 
ciause, in view of the fact that the sole 
method of review of the commission’s 
order is by petition in error to the Ohio 
Supreme Court, which considers both 
the law and the facts upon the record 
made below, and not upon new evidence. 


Opinion of the Court 


Justice Cardozo delivered the opinion 
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of the United States Supreme Court as 
follows: 

The rates chargeable by the appel- 
lant, the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., for 
intrastate telephone service to subscrib- 
ers and patrons in Ohio are the subject 
matter of this controversy. 

Appellant was reorganized in Sep- 
tember, 1921, by consolidation with the 
Ohio State Telephone Co., till then a 
competitor. Soon afterwards it filed 
with the public utilities commission of 
the state schedules of new rates to be 
charged in those communities where an 
increase was desired for the unified 
service. Except in the case of toll 
charges the rates were not state-wide, 
but were separately stated for each of 
the company’s exchanges, of which 
there were many. 

By the statutes then in force (the 
Robinson law, passed December 19, 
1919, 108 Ohio laws 1094, as amended 
by the Pence law, passed April 4, 1923, 
19 Ohio laws 366, the operation of an 
increase might be suspended for 120 
days, at the end of which time the rate 
was to go into effect upon the filing of 
a bond for the repayment to consumers 
of such portion of the increased rate 
as the commission upon final hearing 
should determine to have been exces- 
sive, with interest thereon. 

Construing these statutes, the Ohio 
courts have held that a refund must be 
limited to rates collected under a bond, 
jurisdiction being disclaimed when that 
condition was not satisfied. City of 
Lima v. Public Utilities Commission, 
106 Ohio St. 379, 386; Great Miami 
Valley Taxpayers Assn. v. Public Utili- 
ties Commission, 131 Ohio St. 285, 286. 

Some of the new exchange schedules 
were the subject of protests, and in pro- 
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revise them (known as 
Pence law proceedings) were made 
effective by bonds, a separate one for 
each exchange. Protest was also aimed 
at the new schedule for toll service 
which was to apply throughout the 
On the other hand, schedules for 
other exchanges became effective with- 
out protest and, without 


ceedings to 


state. 


therefore, 
bond, and are not now at issue. 

By October, 1924, 31 Pence law pro- 
ceedings aimed at separate exchanges 
had been begun, but had not been fully 
tried. Already several thousand pages 
of testimony had been taken and many 
exhibits received in evidence. Soon 
afterwards, 12 additional proceedings 
were begun, making the total number 
43, exclusive of the toll case. Two other 
proceedings were started later on. 

While the number stood at 43, the 
commission of its own motion, by order 
dated October 14, 1924, directed a com- 
pany-wide investigation of appellant’s 
property and rates, and consolidated 
the bond cases therewith. 

Order Recites That 

Important Issues Are Identical 

The order recites that in all the pend- 
ing proceedings the important issues 
are identical, and that a single consoli- 
dated case will enable rates to be deter- 
mined for all services within the state 
at a minimum expenditure of time and 
money. 

Accordingly, the company was re- 
cuired to file with the commission on 
or before December 1, 1924, a complete 
inventory of all its property, used and 
useful in its business, and upon the 
filing of such inventory, the consoli- 
dated case was to “proceed to a hear- 
ing for the determination of the fair 
value of said property and of the just 
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and reasonable rates for the service 
thereby to be furnished by said com- 
pany to its patrons throughout the 
state of Ohio.” 

The state-wide investigation thus in- 
itiated, as distinguished from the Pence 
law proceedings consolidated therewith, 
had its legal basis in provisions of the 
General Code of Ohio (section 499-8, 
499-9, and its scope was confined to the 
rates chargeable in the future (section 
614-23, the Pence law being the basis 
for any refund of rates collected in the 
past The statute (section 499-9) 
makes it mandatory that in fixing rates 
for the future, the commission shall 
ascertain the value of the property as 
“of a date certain” to be named. The 
date adopted for that purpose was June 
30, 1925. 

The company filed an inventory as 
required by the commission with sup- 
plemental inventories every six months 
thereafter showing additions and re- 
tirements. A long investigation fol- 
lowed, the evidence being directed in 
the main to the value of the property 
on the basis of historical cost and cost 
of reproduction, and to the deductions 
chargeable to gross revenues for de- 
preciation reserve and operating ex- 
penses generally. 

As early as February, 1927, the case 
was submitted to the commission for 
the fixing of a tentative value as of 
the date certain, a tentative value be- 
ing subject under the Ohio code to pro- 
test and readjustment. At the request 
ot the Attorney General, however, the 
proceeding was reopened and new evi- 
dence introduced. At last, on January 
10, 1931, the commission announced its 
tentative conclusion. 

The valuation then arrived at was 
$104,282,735, for all the property within 
the state, whether used in interstate or 
in intrastate business. Protests were 
filed both by the company and by the 
state and municipalities. They were 
followed by new hearings. On January 
16, 1934, the commission made its find- 
ings and order setting forth what pur- 
ports to be a final valuation. The intra- 
state property as of June 30, 1925, was 
valued at $93,707,488; the total prop- 
erty, interstate and intrastate, at $96,- 


22,276. 


The commission did not confine it- 
self, however, to a valuation of the 
property as of the date certain. It 
undertook also to fix a valuation for 
each of the years 1926 to 1933 inclu- 
sive. For this purpose it took judicial 
notice of price trends during those 
years, modifying the value which it 
had found as of the date certain by the 
percentage of decline or rise applicable 
to the years thereafter. 

rhe first warning that it would do 
this came in 1934 with the filing of its 
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report. “The trend of land valuation 
was ascertained,” according to the find- 
ings, “from examination of the tax 
value in communities where the com- 
pany had its largest real estate hold- 
ings.” “For building trends resort was 
had to price indices of the Engineering 
News Record, a recognized magazine in 
the field of engineering construction.” 
“Labor trends were developed from the 
same sources.” 

Reference was made also to the find- 
ings of a federal court in Illinois (Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. v. Gilbert, 3 F. 
Supp. 595, 603) as to the price levels 
upon sales of apparatus and equipment 
by Western Electric, an affiliated cor- 
poration. The findings were not in evi- 
dence, though much of the testimony 
and exhibits on which they rested had 
been received by stipulation for certain 
limited purposes, and mainly to dis- 
cover whether the prices paid to the 


*The stipulation states that the testimony 
and exhibits ‘“‘shall however, be considered 
upon four issues involved in this cause and 
four only, viz: 

“1. The earnings of the Western Electrix 
and the reasonableness of such earnings 

“2. The cost to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of rendering services under 
the license contract and the reasonable 
amount which should be allocated in that 
respect to The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 

“3. The separation and apportionment of 
the property, revenues and expenses of The 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. as between its in- 
trastate and interstate property, revenues 
ind expenses. 

“4. Rate of return.” 


affiliate were swollen beyond reason.* 
Cf. Dayton Power & Light Co. v. Pub- 
lhe Utilities Commission of Ohio, 292 
U. S. 

The commission consulted these find- 
ings as indicative of market trends and 
leaned upon them heavily. By resort to 
these and cognate sources, the value at 
the beginning of 1926 was fixed at 98.73 
per cent of the value at the date cer- 
tain; the 1927 value at 95.7 per cent; 
the 1928 value at 95 per cent; the 1929 
value at 96.3 per cent; the 1930 value 
at 92.2 per cent; the 1931 value at 86.6 
per cent; the 1932 value at 76.8 per 
cent; the 1933 value at 79.1 per cent. 

Upon that basis the company was 
found to have been in receipt of excess 
earnings of $13,289,172, distributed as 
follows: for 1925, $1,822,647; for 1926, 
$2,041,483; for 1927, $1,986,610; for 
1928, $1,925,301; for 1929, $1,463,347; 
for 1930, $1,481,689; for 1931, $1,659,- 
760; for 1932, $908,335; for 1933, noth- 
ing. The excess was arrived at by figur- 
ing a return of 7 per cent upon the 
value as a reasonable rate for the years 
1925 to 1929, inclusive; 6.5 per cent for 
the years 1930 and 1931; and 5.5 per 
cent for the years 1932 and 1933. 

There being no excess revenue for the 
year 1933, the last year covered by the 
report, the commission did not fix any 
percentage of reduction for the rates in 
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TERMINAL 
STRIPS 


Type E strip at left has 
screw binding posts 
with soldering termi- 
nals imbedded in hard 
maple, mounted on a 
maple back strip. I! 
to 52 pair. 





Type L at right has 
twin screw binding 
posts with one solder- 
ing washer mounted 
on bakelite with a 
maple back strip. 5'/2 
to 26 pair. 
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BUILDING 
TERMINAL 
BOXES 


Type E box, as shown, is 
equipped with type E terminal 
strips. | Numerous knockouts 
are provided at top and bot- 
tom. Plenty of room for cab- 
ling and running of jumper 
wires. Finished in black enamel. 
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future years. It did, however, prescribe 
a refund of the full amount of the ex- 
cess for the years in which excess earn- 
ings were found to have been realized. 

The state-wide proceeding to fix 
rates for the future on the basis of a 
date certain was thus transformed 
finally into a refund proceeding, simi- 
lar in function to proceedings under the 
Pence law for the refund of charges 
collected under bonds. The report of 
the commission determining the excess 
was signed by a majority of the mem- 
bers, the chairman dissenting. It was 
accompanied by an order similar in 
tenor. 

The company protested and moved 
for a rehearing. In its protest it stated 
that the trend percentage accepted in 
the findings as marking a decline in 
values did not come from any official 
sources which the commission had the 
right to notice judicially; that they 
had not been introduced in evidence; 
that the company had not been given 
ar opportunity to explain or rebut 
them; and that by their use the com- 
mission had denied a fair hearing in 
contravention of the requirements of 
the 14th Amendment. 

Demand was made that an opportu- 
nity be conceded for explanation and 
rebuttal; demand was made also that 
the company be permitted to submit 
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INSULATORS 


For a long life of dependable low-cost service 
rely on Hemingray Pin-Type Glass insulators. 


No aging or deterioration . . . unaffected by 
sudden temperature changes... interval strains 
and stresses removed... homogeneous in charac- 
ter, only one coefficient of expansion...sustained 
high dielectric strength...clear, flawless for easy 
inspection...all surfaces impervious to moisture 
... tougher, improved glass to withstand rough 
handling. Write us about your requirements. 
We'll gladly send samples. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Muncie, Indiana. 


evidence showing separately for each 
year the fair value of its property, its 
revenues, expenses and net income in 
each of the several cases wherein rates 
had been collected under bond. This 
last was a renewal of a demand which 
had been made several times in the 
course of the inquiry, as the commis- 
sion in its report concedes. 

By order dated March 1, 1934, the 
protests were overruled, and the de- 
mands rejected. By order dated July 5 
of the same year the commission modi- 
fied to some extent its findings as to 
the excess income referable to bonded 
rates, and directed the company to 
show cause why refunds of the excess 
should not be made upon that basis. 
Again there was protest with a renewal 
of the request that evidence be received 
along the lines already indicated. Again 
the commission reaffirmed its previous 
position. 

The outcome of these manoeuvers 
was the filing of a final order, dated 
September 6, 1934, apportioning the 
excess income between bonded and non- 
bonded rates by allocating to the for- 
mer class a total of $11,423,137 for ex- 
change subscribers and $409,127 for 
toll patrons (in all $11,832,264) and 
directing payment accordingly. 

Distribution was to be made among 
the several exchanges upon the basis 
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of the percentage relation of the gross 
exchange revenues in the exchanges 
where bonds were in effect to the total 
gross exchange revenues, bonded and 
unbonded. If even a single rate in a 
particular exchange—e. g., in the city 
ot Cleveland—had been collected under 
bend, all the revenues of that exchange 
were included in reckoning the percen- 
tage of the total that should go to 
Cleveland customers. 

So much of the excess as was not 
used up in that way was apportioned to 
the tolls. This method of allocation 
was made the subject of another pro- 
test, the company insisting that it was 
arbitrary and unequal and a denial of 
due process. Petitions in error were 
filed with the Supreme Court of Ohio 
in accordance with the state practice 
(General Code Sec. 544 et seq.) to 
review the final order of September 6, 
1934, and the several intermediate 
orders supporting it. 

There was timely and adequate asser- 
tion of the infringement of the peti- 
tioner’s rights under the 14th Amend- 
ment. The Supreme Court of Ohio 
affirmed with an opinion per curiam. 
131 Ohio St. 539. The case is here upon 
appeal. Judicial Code, Section 237, 28 
U.S.C. Section 344. 

First: The fundamentals of a trial 
were denied to the appellant when rates 
previously collected were ordered to be 
refunded upon the strength of evidential 
facts not spread upon the record. 

The commission had given notice that 
the value of the property would be 
fixed as of a date certain. Evidence 
directed to the value at that time had 
been laid before the triers of the facts 
in thousands of printed pages. To make 
the picture more complete, evidence had 
been given as to the value at cost of 
additions and retirements. 

Without warning or even the hint of 
warning that the case would be con- 
sidered or determined upon any other 
basis than the evidence submitted, the 
commission cut down the values for the 
years after the date certain upon the 
strength of information secretly col- 
lected and never yet disclosed. The 
company protested. It asked disclosure 
of the documents indicative of price 
trends, and an opportunity to examine 
them, to analyze them, to explain and 
to rebut them. The response was a curt 
refusal. 

Upon the strength of these unknown 
deecuments refunds have been ordered 
for sums mounting into millions, the 
commission reporting its conclusion, 
but not the underlying proofs. The 
putative debtor does not know the 
proofs today. This is not the fair hear- 
ing essential to due process. It is con- 
demnation without trial. 


(To be concluded next week) 
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Financial Operating — 
News and Data 


Calls Preferred Stock 
of New York Bell 


The New York Telephone Co., on 
April 28, called the 6% per cent cumu- 
lative preferred stock of the company 
for redemption, July 15, at $110 a share 
and accumulated dividends. There is 
$25,000,000 of the issue outstanding, 
constituting all the company’s preferred 
stock. 

A sum of $27,500,000 in cash will be 
required for the retirement of the 
shares, not including dividend accruals 
to July 15. Cash held by the company 
on December 31 amounted to only $4,- 
776,192, so that borrowing at low in- 
terest rates for banks or from the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
which owns all the New York Telephone 
Co.’s common stock, is indicated in con- 
nection with the refunding. In 1936 the 
New York company paid off $10,500,- 
(00 advances from the A. T. & T. Co. 

The preferred stock was issued in 
1922 to telephone subscribers through 
the company’s employes and business 
offices at 100 and accrued dividends and 
was rapidly oversubscribed several times, 
rising toa premium. At one time there 
were 70,000 holders of the shares, but 
the stock moved gradually into the 
hands of large holders until now there 
are about 31,000 holders. 

After selling at 117% in the morning 
of April 28 on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the stock declined after publi- 
cution around noon of the decision to 
call the stock. It ended at 111%, off 
7% points on the day. Previously, the 
range was from 119% to 115. Total 
transactions April 28 were 1,550 shares. 


vv 
Report of A. T. & T. Co. 


For First Quarter of Year 
The quarterly report of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., re- 
cently issued, indicates that the number 
’ telephones in the Bell System in- 
creased by about 293,000 in that period, 
as compared with 197,800 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1936. On March 31 
f this year there were approximately 
14,800,000 Bell telephones in service in 
the United States. 
Toll traffic increased 7.5 per cent in 
the same period. President W. S. Gif- 
rd reported that the eighth reduction 
long distance rates in 10 years, 
laced in effect January 15, would re- 
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sult in savings of approximately 
$12,000,000 annually, to the public. 

Operating revenues of the A. T. & 
T. Co., for the three months ending 
March 31, 1937, were $27,654,772, an 
increase of $1,279,107 over the same 
period in the preceding year. Operat- 
ing expenses, including taxes, were 
$21,795,452, an increase of $1,081,162 
over 1936. The net operating income, 
$5,859,320, represents an increase of | 
$197,945 over the first quarter of 1936. | 
Additions for dividend income, inter- | 
est income and other income bring the | 
total income up to $48,133,336, an in- 
crease of $7,866,785. 

After interest deductions of $4,697,- 
584, the net income was $43,435,751, an 
increase of $8,992,794 over 1936. The 
net income for 1937, however, does not 
include proportionate interest in undi- 
vided profits or deficits of subsidiaries. 
Dividends of $42,045,047 were paid, 
leaving a balance as of March 31, 1937, 
of $1,390,705, as compared with a defi- 
cit of $7,555,380 in the preceding year. 

The earnings of the A. T. & T. Co. | 
for the first quarter of 1937 amounted 
to $2.32 per share of stock, as com- 
pared with $1.85 in the same quarter 
last year. For the 12 months ending 
March 31, 1937, the net operating in- 
come of the company was $25,507,801; 
net income, $183,819,208; and balance, 
$15,691,319. 

The consolidated report of the A. T. 
& T. Co., including the accounts of its 
25 principal subsidiaries, for the quar- 
ter ended February 28, 1937, reflects | 
year-end adjustments. Operating reve- | 
nues in that period totalled $257,708,- | 
061; operating expenses, $167,228,880; | 
taxes, $31,120,972. Net operating in- 
come was $59,358,209; total income, 
$68,507,242; and total net 
$56,859,781. 

The net income applicable to stock 
of subsidiary companies was $3,262,677 
and that applicable to A. T. & T. stock, 
$53,597,104. The income represented 
$2.87 per share on A. T. & T. stock, as 
compared with $2.13 in the preceding 
year. 


income, | 


vy 
Southern Bell Offers 
314 Per Cent Bonds | 


| 
An offering of $42,500,000 in 25-year | 
3% per cent debentures of Southern | 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., Atlan- | 
ta, Ga., was made May 5 by 48 under- | 





PROTECT YOUR 
SUBSCRIBERS 


against the new 
hazards in rural 
electrification 




















TYPE "O" PROTECTOR 











@ For subscribers’ protection and for 


your own protection against high 
maintenance costs, install Cook Type 
"O" Protectors. A fully enclosed sub- 
station protector that is fireproof and 
Mounted 


weatherproof. indoors or 


outdoors. 


@ They are equipped with True Gap 
Dischargers that will not permanently 
ground the line. 


@ The hood, ground spring, studs, 
nuts and washers are all of Everdur, a 
non-corrosive metal, 97%, copper, of 
great strength and electrical con- 


ductivity. 
Sample sent on request. 


COOK ELECTRIC CO. 


2700 Southport Ave. Chicago 
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| Telephone and | 
TelegraphWire 





Seven Wire 
Steel Strand | 


Where strains and 
stressesare heaviest, where 
eorrosion takes its greatest 
toll, @rapo Galvanized 
Telephone Wire and Steel 
Strand longago demonstrated their 
outstanding superiority. The heavy 
pure zinc galvanized coating, max- 
imum tensile strength and proper 
ductility insure longer life and 
lower maintenance cost. Insist up- 
on @rapo Galvanized Products 
for better performance under all 
conditions! 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Muncie, Indiana 





Crapo 
Galvanized 
Products 
are avail- 
able im all 
standard 
grades and sizes. 
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A line of tools designed 
for linemen’s use that 
are standard equipment 
with the world’s largest 
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OAKVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


writers headed by Morgan, Stanley & 
Co. The bonds are due April 1, 1962. 
The offering price was 9614. 

The registration with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission covered a 
total bond issue of $45,000,000. Of that 
amount $2,500,000 are to be sold on or 
before July 1, 1937, to the trustee of 
pension funds established by companies 
affiliated with the issuer for the same 
consideration as that to be received 


| from the principal underwriters plus 


accrued interest to the date of such sale. 
The remaining $42,500,000 will be sold 
publicly. 

The net proceeds of the bond issue 
will be applied toward the retirement 
of the company’s $47,070,500 of 30 year 
first mortgage sinking fund 5 per cent 
bonds, which the company intends to 


| redeem on July 1 at 105 and accrued 


interest. The company expects to ob- 


| tain the rest of the requirements for 


such redemption from temporary bor- 
rowings from the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

The bonds are redeemable at the 


option of the company in whole or in 


part on any interest payment date after 


| at least 60 days’ notice, at prices rang- 
| ing downward from 105 and accrued in- 


| 1930 to 1935, inclusive. 


ee. seer ¢ : 
SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. | 





terest after April 1, 1941. 
Delivery of the debentures in tem- 
porary form exchangable for definite 


| debentures when prepared is expected 
| to be made at the office of J. P. Morgan 


& Co. 
¥ ¥ 


| Statistics Compiled by 


State of Washington 
The 15th report of the Washington 
State Department of Public Service, re- 
cently published, contains a page of 
telephone statistics under a chapter 
heading, “Trends of Public Utility De- 
velopment,” prepared from reports filed 
by the various companies. 
It is stated that beginning with $17,- 


705,462 in 1930, the total operating reve- 
| nues contracted to $13,025,250 in 1933, 
7 | a reduction of 26.43 per cent. 
} | 1934 revenues began to rise, finally in- 
H | creasing 11 per cent to $14,457,610. 
H | This figure was still $3,247,853 below 
that reported for 1930. 


During 


The stations in service at the end of 


1930, namely, 316,216 was the largest 


number reported for any years from 
The smallest 
number of stations — 256,672 — was re- 
ported in 1932. This was a decline of 


| 18.83 per cent from the peak year of 


1930. Since then there has been a grad- 
ual increase in stations to a total of 
280,018 at the close of 1935, an increase 
of 9 per cent over the low point of 1932 
but 11.45 per cent less than were re- 
ported in 1930. 

The peak in operating expenses was 








Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 29 
Please refer to preface. 

No. Announce that you 
have a ticket to pass by 
saying “Ticket.” 

Yes. In case of emergency. 
The phrase “Right” is used. 
After a preliminary report 
of “I am trying to get 
them” or “They have not 
answered yet. Shall I keep 
on ringing?” has been given 
and you have continued 
ringing the called number 
for an additional minute, 
say, “I am sorry, they do 
not answer.” 
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also reached in 1930. From the figure 
of $8,642,275, in that year, operating 
expenses continued to decline until 1934 
when they reached $6,882,562, a dimi- 
nution of 20.36 per cent. Expenses then 
took an upward trend, reaching $7,748,- 
114 in 1935, an increase of 12.58 per 
cent over 1933 but 10.35 per cent less 
than in 1930. 

Fixed capital increased 5.9 per cent, 
from $70,640,397 in 1930 to $74,805,911 
in 1934. Then it decreased slightly, to 
$73,387,857 at the end of 1935. Annual 
retirement expense decreased from $3,- 
065,885 in 1930 to $2,930,582 in 1932, a 
decline of 4.41 per cent. With the ex- 
ception of a slight increase during 1934, 
the downward trend continued to $2,- 
899,168, a further decline of 1 per cent. 

Uncollectible accounts increased from 
$159,388 in 1930 to $212,729 in 1932, 
an increase of 133 per cent. Since the 
upturn of business in 1933, uncollectible 
accounts have been reduced 73 per cent. 

Taxes in the amount of $1,766,421 
were reported for 1930. They fluctuated 
up and down in alternate years from 
then until 1935, when the total was $1,- 
914,731. The smallest amount reported 
was $1,583,070, in 1933, and the highest, 
$2,344,482 in 1934. 

Operating income declined from $3,- 
882,155 in 1930 to a low of $1,099,815 
in 1934. It recovered considerably 
curing 1935, which ended with operat- 
ing income in the amount of $1,837,851. 
This was $2,044,304 less than the figure 
reported for 1930. 

Total miles of pole line in the state 
of Washington increased from 14,574 in 
1929 to 16,356 in 1935. Although miles 
ef aerial cable declined from 140,500 
in 1930 to 112,343 in 1935, miles of cable 
increased from 836,608 to 876,691 dur- 
ing the same period. The number of 
central offices remained virtually sta- 
tionary. 
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The Manufacturers’ 
Department 


Texas Conventioneers 
Inspect Telephone Exhibits 
Visitors to the recent convention of 

the Texas Telephone Association 

showed intense interest in the exhibits 
of late telephone developments dis- 
played by the manufacturers. Judge 

S. A. Lindsey, banker and economist, 


OSCAR BURTON 
Texas Telephone Association, Demonstrates 
to Judge S. A. LINDSEY, President of Gulf 


(right), President of 


States Telephone Co., Tyler, Texas, the 

Stretching and Non-Kinkable Qualities of 

the Extensicord Attached to the New Self- 
Contained Monophone. 


president of the Gulf States Telephone 
Co., Tyler, and Oscar Burton, president 

the Texas Telephone Association, 
were found together by the photog- 
rapher in one of the exhibits. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
them inspecting one of the new self- 
ontained Monophones with the non- 
kinking, long-stretching handset cord, 
nown to the trade as the Extensicord. 


AA 


Burgess Company Produces 
New Electric Headlight 

The new Burgess No. 109 electric 
eadlight will be found useful by tele- 
phone trouble-shooters and others de- 
siring a handy light for use when both 
1ands are occupied. This light is de- 
signed to fasten around the head, hat, 
rr cap by means of a strap. It is focus- 
ng, so that any type of beam may be 
thrown, and is adjustable so that the 
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beam may be pointed in any direction 
by the user. 

A sponge rubber pad protects the 
wearer from chaffing or discomfort 
caused by the rubbing of any metal 
parts. A small hook on the web head- 
band holds the cord away from the 
wearer’s face and permits it to be run 
underneath his coat to the battery con- 
tainer. The battery container is of 
convenient size and shape, and easily 
slips into one’s coat-pocket. In addi- 
tion, there is a clip on one side which 
permits one to fasten it on a belt. 

The light may be operated by two, 
four, or six ordinary No. 2 Burgess 
Uni-Cel flashlight batteries. It uses a 
No. 14 Mazda, 2.5-volt, screw-base 
lamp. A three-position safety switch 
is located on the battery container. 
Therefore, it is possible to operate the 
light without disturbing the adjust- 
ment which controls the beam of light. 
Means are provided for preventing ac- 
cidental lighting. 

vv 
To Use 10 Tons Exides 


In Coronation Broadcast 

Ten tons of Exide batteries will be 
used in broadcasting the coronation 
ceremonies from London, according to 
word received by J. F. Kelly, Jr., ex- 
port manager, for The Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. The 
cablegram received by Mr. Kelly con- 
veying this news reads: 

“Coronation programs will be broad- 
cast by British Broadcasting Co. in ten 
languages. Arrangements are the most 
elaborate that have ever been attempt- 
ed. In every respect the whole of the 
broadcasting of programs depends en- 
tirely upon Exide batteries. Nearly 
ten tons of batteries will be used for 
the purpose.” 


vv 
Stromberg-Carlson Orders 
for Exchange Equipment 


New central office equipment manu- 
factured by the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co. is to be installed in 
the exchanges at Hilton, N. Y., and 
Eureka, Ill. 

Work is already under way and is 
expected to be completed shortly, offi- 
cials of the company said. Operating 
companies ordering the new equip- 
ment are the Eureka Telephone Co. 
and the Hilton Telephone Co. 
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So says the purchasing agent 
whose records show true costs of 
any battery. Year after year, 
Burgess Twin-Six Batteries are the 
exclusive choice of more tele- 
phone companies, because they 
give more hours of actual service 
—much lower operating costs. 














Burgess Twin-Six Battery 
average on Bureau of 
Standards recommended 
light intermittent discharge 
(telephone) tests. 


Try Burgess Twin-Six Batteries. 
Price is 39¢ each in lots of 30 
(47c in Pacific territory and ex- 
tremely southern states}, freight 
prepaid. 

INLAND EQUIPMENT CO. 

(Distributors) 

Max F. Hosea, President 

indianapolis, Indiana 
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Commission and Court Activities 


Ohio Commission 
Again Gets Bell Case 


A delay of from six months to one 
year is anticipated in the settlement of 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. statewide 
rate case as a result of the action of 
the United States Supreme Court in 
overruling the decision of the Ohio Su- 
preme Court which upheld the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission in ordering 
the telephone company to make a re- 
fund to its subscribers of $11,832,264. 

Donald C. Powers—who as an assist- 
ant to former Attorney-General John 
W. Bricker, had played an important 
part in the prosecution of the case be- 
fore the commission and also before the 
Chio Supreme Court, and now special 
counsel for the present attorney-gen- 
eral, Herbert Duffy 
the U. S. court does not 
jeopardize an eventual refund and that 
the entire case will not have to be 
rcheard. 


says the ruling of 
Supreme 


“The ruling merely means that the 
case will go back to the public utilities 
commission and evidence put into the 
record concerning later valuations, as 
the court held that the commission 


SAVE 17 POLES per 


with COPPERWELD LINE WIRE 


The initial economy of Copperweld long span construction 
becomes a permanent economy as the years roll by because: 


(1) Copperweld lines stay up when severe weather 


conditions bring other lines down. 


valued the property of the telephone 
company as of 1925 and determined 
later valuations annually by figuring 
price trends per 1935 without submit- 
ting evidence.” 


Handset Surcharge 
Attacked in Rhode Island 


Gov. Robert E. Quinn of Rhode 
Island has ordered Frederick A. Young, 
chief of the Rhode Island Department 
of Public Utilities, to take action with 
regard to abolishing the 15-cent month- 
ly surcharge on handsets charged by 
the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Conferences with Commis- 
sioner Young had previously led the 
company to eliminate the surcharge 
on handsets which had been in use over 
12 months. 


vv 
Iowa Man Appointed 
Secretary of the FCC 


After being vacant for more than a 
year the position of secretary of the 
Federal 


Communications Commission 


has been filled by the appointment of 


Thomas J. Slowie, formerly of Clin- 


ton, Iowa. It is understood that Mr. 
Slowie’s selection by the FCC as its 
secretary was made in conformance 
with the wish of President Roosevelt 

During the past seven years, Mr. 
Slowie has been secretary to two Iowa 
Congressmen and is reputed to be one 
of the most capable secretaries serving 
Congressmen. Prior to entering Wash- 
ington secretarial work, Mr. Slowie was 
engaged in insurance work in Clinton, 
Iowa, where he had served as city clerk 
and city auditor. 

v F 


Southwestern Bell Reduces 
Interstate Rates 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission announced on May 1 the filing 
tariffs by the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. covering interstate 


of lower 


tolls between points in Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas and 
part of Illinois. 

The reductions, effective on June 1, 
will save users of about 
$460,000 annually, according to tele- 
phone company officials. The new rates 
bring the company’s 


telephones 


interstate toll 
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(2) Copperweld wire — being non-rusting — never 
loses its original strength and conductivity. 
Strength, permanence, and conductivity combined keep 
Copperweld lines alive’ through sleet, and snow, and wind, 
and passing time. The complete 
story of the pole savings and of the 
application of Copperweld prod- 


ucts in telephony is available. wr 
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arges into line with the rates of the Telegraph tariffs eliminate the 10- | 
T. & T. Co. made effective Janu- word night message and the 50-word 
y 15. night letter. They contemplate a 25- 
The commission announced that it word minimum night letter as a rate | 
id set up a telephone rate and re- base. The proposed night letter may 
s arch department in connection with be sent between the United States’ two 
e general telephone investigation, most separate points for 50 cents. 
hich is due to end by June 30. Com- Words in excess of the minimum will 
issioner Paul A. Walker is consider- be charged for in groups of five and ac- 
a g asking for appropriations to make cording to the distance the original 25 TY PE 40 
e is department permanent, it was words are sent. Charges for the excess 
Pa iid. wordage will decrease progressively as 
~ . their number increases, and over the PROTECTED 
S Telegraph and Radio shorter distances it will be possible to 
\, Rates Reduced add to the minimum for a fifth of a CABLE TERMINAL 
Rate slashes and service alterations cent a word. 
overnight domestic communication, “The immediate effect of the new 
effective June 1, were announced May rates will be a saving of approximately 
2 in New York by the telegraph and $3,000,000 in the telegraph bill of the 
adiotelegraph companies. nation,” said R. B. White, Western Un- 
S The new tariffs, agreed upon in con- ion president. 
ferences with the Federal Communica- “They will open to the public what 
tion Commission, were disclosed simul- amounts to a new use of the service by 
6 taneously by the Western Union and making it possible to write letters by 
" Postal Telegraph companies and by the telegraph at a reasonable cost,” said 
, Radio Corp. of America and Mackay Clarence H. Mackay, Postal’s board 
7 Radio & Telegraph Co. chairman. 
I, Mi 
( B-U-T ses ” 
By MISS ANNE BARNES 
Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 
HENRY WARD BEECHER once remarked to a friend: “The 
meanest, most contemptible praise is that which first speaks 
7 well of a man, and then qualifies it with a ‘but.’ ” A compact, small - capacity 
Did you ever consider the number of people you contact who gen- ° df | il 
erally qualify the nice things they hear about others, every improve- unit arrange or pore oF we 
ment, or new thing being put into effect, with a “but”? when speaking mounting. The reversible zinc 
of Shem? + oe. ; cover allows cable to be led 
How that word “but” does cool your enthusiasm when someone ‘. 
remarks, after you have given her your confidence in a matter im- from top or bottom. Each pair 
portant to you, “Yes, that is very nice, Mary, but have you consid- of protectors consists of two 
ered its practicability?” Oh, you didn’t want to consider its prac- 
ticability and perhaps if you had gone into that, Hetty would have Type 17, 5-ampere wood fuses 
“butted” some more. You wish you hadn’t told her. and two Type 2105 discharge 
Have you felt an impulse to do a kindly act for someone you do blocks. Available in capacities 
not know very well who has enlisted your interest or sympathy? And 
when Hetty Stone hears about what you have done, she remarks, of 3, 5 and 7 pairs. Information 
with a little side twist of her lips: “It.was a nice thing to do, Mary, on this and other Sands protec- 
but, after all, weren’t you ‘bringing your coals to New Castle’? + ° t eed lied 
Agnes is peculiar, you know. One is never sure of her. She has J ive equipment gladly supple 
everything.” upon request. 
That miserable, little three-lettered word “but” has made the 
thing you have done for Agnes, whether she needed your thought for SANDS PROTECTION 
her or not, seem silly now and unnecessary, and you wish you hadn’t EQUIPMENT 
done it—at least you are sorry Hetty knows about it. is made by: 
“Buts” are as destructive as “bullets” to the sensitive person. 
Coming from the lips of Hetty, who first smoothly agrees with you 
and then wounds you with “but,” makes the thing you wish to do AUTOMATIC FLECTRIC 
or have done appear as nothing. However, “buts” may help if they 
are used constructively rather than with destructive intent. Co M PANY 
A story is told of a millionaire who lay dying. He had lived a 
very bad, selfish life and his fear for what might lie beyond bothered 
him, so he asked the minister at his bedside whether he would be Distributed by: 
assured of salvation if he should leave a few thousand dollars to the AMERICAN AUTOMATIC GLECTRIG SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
church. 
The minister told him cautiously that he couldn’t be too sure, but Export Distributors: 
it was well worth trying. | AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC ae COMPANY, LTD. 
-_ —————— — —— ; |. RR > 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12. 

North Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Gladstone Hotel, James- 
town, May 18 and 19. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone & 
Traffic Association, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, May 20, 21 
and 22. 

Missouri Telephone Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, 
May 25 and 26. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Seneca Hotel, Roches- 
ter, June 2 and 3. 

Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Edmonds, June 
25 and 26. 

The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, 
September 22 and 23. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, October 
14. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 12, 13, 14 and 15. 











In radiotelegraphy, Radio Corp. of 
America and Mackay Radio & Tele- 
graph Co. announced similar changes. 
Both will discontinue the 15-word night 
message and 60-word night letter and 
establish a new rate on a 30-word 
minimum. 

The 30-word night letter, like the 25- 
word telegraph night letter, may be 
sent anywhere in the United States for 
50 cents. Additional words over the 
minimum of 30 will be charged for in 
groups of six. Distance and volume 
will prorate the excess charge. 

William A. Winterbottom, vice presi- 
dent of R. C. A., said: 

“We expect the new schedule will, 
by its low rates, promote the use of 
radiotelegraph messages in social cor- 
respondence as well as in the service of 
business.” 

ee 
Sustains Jurisdiction of 


Kentucky Commission 


The Kentucky Public Service Com- 
mission has exclusive jurisdiction and 
authority to fix rates and establish rea- 
sonable regulations of public utilities. 
Thus held the Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals at Frankfort, on April 20, in af- 
firming the Pike County Circuit Court 
in the case of W. Taulbee Smith, cir- 
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cuit court clerk of Pike County, against 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

The court also held that the act creat- 
ing the public service commission is 
not in opposition to the constitution of 
Kentucky and of the United States. 
Rates and regulations fixed by the com- 
mission are subject to review of the 
courts, the appellate court ruled. 

Mr. Smith sought through court ac- 
tion to compel the telephone company 
to furnish service to his public office 
under certain conditions, one of which 
would have exempted him from liabil- 
ity on inbound and outgoing calls un- 
less the telephone company should first 
make sure that he consented to pay the 
calls. 

The whole court sat to consider the 
case, with Judge Virgil Baird writing 
the opinion. 


Companies Mildly Affected 
By Nebraska Legislation 


George M. Kloidy, secretary of the 
Nebraska Telephone Association, re- 
ports that of the eight bills affecting the 
telephone industry, introduced at the 
legislative session now drawing to a 
close, five were indefinitely postponed 
and three passed. One—a fair trade 
practices bill intended to prevent de- 
structive and unfair competition—was 
amended so as not to include telephone 
companies. Another revised the pro- 
cedure relative to rehearings and ap- 
peals from orders of the railway com- 
mission, to which telephone men made 
no objections. 

The other was the unemployment 
compensation law, passed to meet fed- 
eral requirements. It affects only those 
who employ eight or more persons with- 
in at least 20 weeks in one of the last 
two calendar years, with a number of 
exceptions which do not include tele- 
phone companies. 

The legislature rejected the plan of 
pooling payments, and set up an indi- 
vidual reserve for each employer. Into 
the pool goes only earnings on invest- 
ment in the funds and moneys to in- 
dividual accounts that have lapsed. It 
will be used to supplement benefit pay- 
ments where individual accounts have 
been exhausted. 


vy 
Nebraska Appropriation 


Cause of Dispute 


Unless the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission finds more friends in the 
unicameral legislature than it has 
shown it possesses, it will have to get 
along with but $10,000 for special rate 
investigations for the next two years— 
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CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 
ration (formerly American Electrical 
Works), Phillipsdale, R. !|.—Paper tele- 


phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
copper wire. Chicago office: 20 N. 
Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 


Bidg.; New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 











CABLE LUBRICANTS 





Albany Underground Cable Lubricant, 
adopted by the Bell System for pulling 
lead sheathed cable.—Inert chemically— 
Will not separate—Ease where cable 
removal is necessary—Less strain—Ad- 
heres to the sheath. Write for particu- 
a Adam Cook’s Sons, Inc., Linden, 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








_International Creosoting and Construc- 

tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
. C., Canada—Western Red edar 
Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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an entirely insufficient sum for financ- 
ing a rate battle with the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. that was indicated 
several times recently would be staged. 
The appropriations committee turned 
down the request for $25,000. 

Chairman F. L. Bollen wrote an open 
letter to Chairman Brady of the appro- 
priations committee, in which he said 
that the committee had been trying to 
exact a promise from the commission to 
retain C. A. Ross as rate expert as a 
condition precedent to securing the de- 
sired increased appropriation. 

Mr. Bollen said that, speaking for 
himself, the commission does not want 
“any of that kind of money.” If any in- 
creased appropriation must depend on 
the retention of any employe, he said 
he was not ready to sell his birthright 
for a mess of pottage nor was he ready 
to accept a bribe from the chairman. 
He said that as long as he remained a 
member he would retain the right to 
hire or fire any employe and without 
publicly giving any reason therefor. He 
said that employes were required to 
meet only three tests, those of honesty, 
loyalty and ability. 

Mr. Ross was reappointed last Janu- 
ary for eight months, with the under- 
standing that September 1 would end 
his employment, which has extended 
over many years. Members of the ap- 
propriations committee have indicated 
that they believe the interests of the 
state would suffer in railroad rate bat- 
tles if it lost the services of a man so 


thoroughly familiar with rate situa- 
tions and practices. 
vv 


Refuses to Set Aside 


Ruling on Overcharges 
Justice Daniel V. Sullivan, in the 
New York City municipal court, on 
April 16, refused to set aside a $3.85 
verdict against the New York Tele- 
phone Co. recently awarded by a six- 
man jury in the court to James J. Mc- 
Coy, a public utility consultant, who 
had brought suit charging the tele- 
phone company with overcharging him 
on toll calls made last September. 

At the four-day trial of the case 
early in March, Mr. McCoy contended 
that the timing devices used by the 
telephone company on toll calls were 
faulty and that he was overcharged on 
31 calls made collect to his office. He 
insisted a different timing device which 
he used was much more accurate. 

The company, on the other hand, in- 
sisted that the action brought 
merely with the intent of obtaining 
publicity for the apparatus which Mr. 
McCoy used. To demonstrate the 
accuracy of the company timing device 
15 witnesses, including a number of 


was 





toll operators, were called to the stand, 
It developed in the course of the testi- 
mony that the company allows a five- 
second margin of error in favor of the 
customer. 


vv 
Commission Rulings and 


Schedule of Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

May 1: New tariffs filed by South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. reducing 
interstate toll charges between points 
in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Texas and parts of Illinois. The 
rates in the new tariffs, effective June 
1, conform to the rates of the A. T. & 
T. Co. made effective January 15. 

May 24: Oral argument to be heard 
before the telephone division in regard 
to the examiner’s report No. 111-21, 
concerning the Jamestown Telephone 
Corp. Jamestown, N. Y. 

June 28: Hearing before examiner 
for the telephone division on joint ap- 
plication of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
and the Pennsylvania Telephone Corp., 
Erie, Pa., for a certificate that their 
proposed acquisition of certain tele- 
phone properties in Pennsylvania, will 
be of advantage to the persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the 
public interest. 

Arizona Corporation Commission 

April 23: Order issued citing all tele- 
phone companies to show cause why 
handset surcharges should not be elim- 
inated. 

Illinois Commerce Commission 

May 4: Hearing in Springfield on ap- 
plication of the Middle States Telephone 
Co. of Illinois, for a certificate of con- 
struction and necessary to construct and 
operate a toll line in townships of Penn- 
sylvania, Salt Creek and Mason City 
in Mason County. 

May 4: Hearing in Springfield on 
complaint of the Zeigler Rotary Club, 
West Frankfort Rotary Club, and the 
West Frankfort Lions Club, against the 
Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. as to 
telephone service in Franklin County. 

Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 

Commission 

April 27: Approval granted joint ap- 
plication of the Prinsburg Farmers 
Mutual Telephone Co. purchaser, and 
the Wayside Telephone Co. seller, for 
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Make PERMANENT, Good 
Connections without Solder 


A loose or rusty connection on a tele- 
phone line causes high resistance and as a 
result, transmission of sound over that line 
is unsatisfactory. 

Allen brass connectors make permanent, 


geod connections without 


solder. To install, all 
that is needed is a wrench 

Poa or pliers. For example 
note illustration at left: 


insert wires in slotted por- 


C—>> tion of connector, screw 

7 on nut and tighten, there- 
<> by completing connection. 
— write for samples! 

THE ALLEN ELECTRIC CO. 


Made in three sizes. 
2120 E. 19th St. Cleveland, Ohio 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organisation, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


8824 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 








JOHN C. LARKIN & COMPANY 
ultin 


Cons ig 
Accountants and Engineers 
Specializing in a Professional Service to 
Telephone Utilities Covering the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Syracuse, New York 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 


ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 








NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit Tue | 
for operator's sets at ST uae 
a new low price — : | 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 
Sent on Trial 

Schauer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


red 
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tain telephone property located in Hol- 
land Township, Kaniyohi County. 

May 19: Hearing in Roseau on appli- 
cation of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for an order approving a 
schedule of rates for manual common 
battery service at its Roseau exchange. 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 

April 27: In the matter of the com- 
plaint of Attorney Lee Wells of Omaha 
against Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. alleging discrimination between 
monthly exchange rental charge and 
charges made on metered basis where 
total for month exceeds rental charge; 
complainant failed to appear, and mat- 
ter indefinitely continued. 

April 28: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Nebraska Central Tele- 
phone Co. of Gibbon for authority to 
issue $56,500 of bonds, largely for re- 
funding purposes; applicant approved 
and order directed to be prepared. 

May 3: Formal complaint filed by 
Central Nebraska Telephone Co. of 
Grant against Chase County Telephone 
Co., alleging illegal, unlawful and un- 
warranted invasion of territory by lines 
of latter, and request that order issued 
to cease and desist. 

Pennsylvania Public Utilities 
Commission 

April 21: Order issued authorizing 
an $845,000 bond issue by the York Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The company, 
operating in York and York county and 
a small portion of Adams county, has 
an outstanding funded debt of that 
amount in 5 per cent first mortgage 
gold bonds issued in 1907 and expiring 
May 1, this year. The new issue will 
meet this maturity. The bonds bear 
3% per cent interest and will mature 
May 1, 1967. 

The company proposes to offer the 
new bonds in direct exchange on par- 
for-par basis for the 5 per cent bonds 
now maturing. 


vy 
IN THE NATION’S 
CAPITAL 


(Continued from page 18) 
company to examine either the basic 
data or the formula by which the 
results were obtained. 

In the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
case, on the other hand, the Cali- 
fornia commission was quite frank 
about how it arrived at its rate base 
findings. The commission informed 
the company in no uncertain terms 
that it had used original cost and 
the company was given full liberty 
to examine both the computations 
and the results. 

Therefore, the U. S. Supreme 
Court must decide on the merits in 
the Pacific Gas & Electric case; 
there is little opportunity for its 
opinion to go off on a mere issue of 
evidence. What adds zest to the 
Pacific Gas & Electric case is the 
general expectation, among those 
who heard the argument and the 
questioning of counsel by the differ- 
ent justices, that it will be a divided 
opinion—quite likely another five to 
four decision. 
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Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
an 


Wiring Jobs, Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 


> 
Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Engineering 
Plate! 
Construction Co. 
1031 West Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 











Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone ee ois! 


Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 
telephone companies 
Inquiries invited 











ASALES ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVELY 
TELEPHONE BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CITIZENS TRUST BLDG. _—FT. WAYNE, IND. 
135 S. SECOND ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing In toll compensation matters—for 
the better part of twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


C. B. RUSSELL 


Interurban Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 











HELP WANTED 





MANAGER WANTED—Mazn, age 30 
to 40, experienced in all phases of tele- 


om 


phone work for company having exchange | 


area serving 5,000 telephones. Give age, 
references and experience. Address 8617, 
care of TELEPHONY. 





MANAGER WANTED—Man having 
experience, capable of operating telephone 
company having exchange area i 
10,000 telephones. Age must be between 
30 and 40. Give experience, references and 
age with small photograph. Will consider 
confidential. Address 8618, care of TEL- 
EPHONY. 








WANTED TO BUY 





WANTED TO BUY—Used magneto 
and common battery telephone instruments. 
Can use large quantity. State makes and 
types as well as condition of sets—also 
quantity. Address S. A. Martin, P. O. 
Sox 6504, Chicago, Ill. 











TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 
which will be pleasing 








serving | 





SPECIALISTS IN 
Rebuilding and Repairing 


TRANSMITTERS 


Absolutely finest workmanship 
guaranteed. 
Baked, black, velvet finish. New 
granular carbon. Workmanship, 
adjustments and tests made with 
the latest and most improved 
apparatus. 50c each less backs. 
One-year money-back guarantee. 


Full information on request 


mm> THIS WEEK'S SPECIAL <fom 


F.0.B. Lincoln, Nebraska— 

10,000 No. 9 pony glass packed 
50 to a carton @ $25.00 per 
1,000 in quantities of 5,000 or 
more; in quantities less than 


CI, WO TOs vas ccteccvcosa $30.00 
500 two-pin X arms with %x8” 
galvanized machine bolts @.. 35 


F.0.B. Reading, Pennsylvania— 
1,000 No. 9 pony glass packed 
250 to a barrel, @ per 1,000.. 


1,000 used galvanized X arm 
braces, 24, 26 and 28 inch, @ 
DF GE ebednvhderee neces ean oe 


200 Hubbard No. 9275 2-piece 
transposition brackets complete 
with pins and machine bolts @ 50 


300 No. 50 2-piece glass transpo- 


sition insulators @ ... 05 


Telephone Repair Co. 
Owned and Managed by Dan‘! H. McNulty 
Rogers Park Station Chicago 

















Reconditioned 
Switchboard Jacks 


Lamp 
Answering 
Multiple 
Individual 


Combined Drops and 
Jacks 
Lamps and Lamp Caps 
. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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| ing and general trouble shooting. 
| furnish reference. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN, age 32—Eight years’ service Bell 
System. Complete knowledge Commercial 





Department. Believe greater opportunity 
Independent companies. References, pres- 
ent supervisor. Address 8622, care of 


TELEPHONY. 





POSITION DESIRED by telephone 
engineer with executive experience, aged 
38, college graduate, now employed in tele- 
phone engineering with 14 years’ experi- 
ence. Address 8564, care of TELEPHONY. 





WANTED—Employment in telephone 
field. Ten years’ experience in construc- 
tion, switchboard maintenance, cable splic- 
Can 
Address 8583, care of 
TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED by Ist class 
Cableman, 20 years’ experience with 
Bell and Independent; or would accept 
job as manager of exchange. Address 


| 8580, care of TELEPHONY. 





Which way? That depends prob- 
ably upon Justice Roberts and pos- 


sibly Chief Justice Hughes. The 
California commission relies chiefly 
on the Los Angeles case, in which 
the high court said that it does not 
sit as a board of revision to pass on 
the details of commission pro- 
cedure. 

The utility counsel relies chiefly 
on Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., vs. West, in which the 
court, somewhat in contradiction of 
the Los Angeles case, held in effect 
that where a commission’s proce- 
dure (in using general commodity 
price indices to bring an old utility 
valuation up to date) is so mani- 
festly arbitrary that a denial of due 


| process is inevitable, the commission 


should be restrained regardless of 
the actual results in dollars and cents 


| of its order. 


It will also be recalled that the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. vs. West case was a six-to-three 
decision, with Justice Roberts writ- 


| ing the majority opinion and Jus- 


tice Stone writing a rather caustic 
dissenting opinion. 

Now the question is: Have Justice 
Roberts and Chief Justice Hughes 
changed their minds about this 
principle of utility regulation as 
they have about certain other con- 
stitutional questions of late? If so, 
much of the ground will be cut from 
under the arguments of the busy 
anti-utility friends of the Presi- 
dent’s court reform plan. 

They have been trying industri- 
ously to charge the “failure of reg- 
ulation” to the Supreme Court, and 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. vs. West was one of the bul- 
warks of their contention. With the 
court reversing itself—in a very 
broad sense—and allowing the Cal- 
ifornia commission to use original 
cost for rate-base calculation if it 
pleases to do so, as long as the “re- 
sults” are not confiscatory, there 
would be little left of the Leftists’ 
arguments against the court on 
matters of utility regulation. 

But there would be other impor- 
tant results—directly important to 


| the utility industry, including the 


telephone industry. State commis- 
sions would then be at liberty to 
adopt the original cost doctrine for 
rate-base procedure once and for 
all. The effect might be a general 
overhauling of regulatory  pro- 
cedure throughout the states. 

Will all this come about? Per- 
haps. It depends on whether or not 
Justice Roberts has again changed 
his mind. 


TELEPHONY 
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